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Foreword 


In this bulletin there are set up tentative procedures to be fol- 
lowed: first, by teacher training institutions in preparing teachers to 
develop in children an international understanding and good will; and, 
second, by classroom teachers in the actual task of teaching children to 
have some understanding of the peoples of other lands and to have an 
attitude of good will toward these peoples. These procedures are based 
upon the conclusions reached in a companion study, entitled An Analysis 
of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others toward a Program 
of Education for World Friendship and Understanding. The limitations 
inherent in that study limit the value and the application of the pro- 
cedures suggested in this study. It is hoped, however, that this study 
may serve to direct further thought to this problem so that finally we 
may have a concerted and effective world-wide effort to help the chil- 
dren of each land to a better understanding of the children of other 
lands and to a wholesome attitude of good will and accord with all 
peoples. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Upon the youth of this age will finally rest the responsibility for 
seeking a new way in which nations may conduct their affairs with 
justice and with a friendly and mutual understanding. The training in 
world affairs and relationships which the pupils in public schools every- 
where should receive can determine quite definitely their ability to meet 
this responsibility. 

The schools, therefore, are faced with the task of administering this 
training in the most effective and efficient manner. The greatest por- 
tion of this task falls, naturally, to the teachers. It is, consequently, 
of the utmost importance that the teachers themselves realize the re- 
sponsibilities which are theirs. Without this realization, we cannot hope 
to achieve friendship and understanding among nations thru the medium 
of the public schools. With such a realization, however, we may hope 
to do much to transfuse, between nations, ideals which will tend strongly 
to eventuate in universal peace, good will, and understanding. 

If public school teachers are to assume the responsibility for per- 
petuating this program in the schools, they must be trained for this 
work. The teacher training institutions whose function it is to train 
teachers will need to include in their curricula such helps for teachers 
as will qualify them for this important phase of instruction. The teach- 
ers who will be the best qualified to transmit ideals of world friendship 
and understanding to the children whom they teach will be the teachers 
who have received specific training for this work. 

If teachers thruout the world are to be given this training and if 
they are to be expected to give similar training to the children whom 
they are to teach, a definite program for promoting this endeavor must 
be provided. Information must be available which will provide a work- 
ing basis upon which teacher training institutions and public schools 
can build a course of study and employ such principles of organization 
and methods and devices of instruction as will result in the realization 
of the desired objectives. In this bulletin is summarized information 
which, it is hoped, will be of value to individuals who take the initiative 
in establishing courses designed to teach friendship and understanding 
in teacher training institutions and in public schools. 

Following the second biennial conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, held in Toronto, Canada, in August, 1927, 
the Bureau of Coédperative Research, Indiana University School of Edu- 
cation, Bloomington, Indiana, United States of America, began a study 
at the request of the Federation in anticipation of the third biennial 
conference to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to August 3, 1929." 
This study was for the purpose of ascertaining, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the general guiding principles, the special principles of organiza- 

1 This study is reported in Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, An 
Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others Toward a Program of 


Education for World Friendship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 
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tion and administration, and the methods and devices of instruction 
which could be employed most effectively in teacher training institu- 
tions and public schools as a basis upon which to build programs for 
the promotion of world friendship and understanding. The principles, 
suggestions, and recommendations made in this bulletin are based upon 
the findings of the questionnaire study mentioned above. 

The questionnaire method was used in ascertaining these principles, 
methods, and devices. Questionnaires were sent to all classes of school 
men and women and to a representative number of business and pro- 
fessional men and women thruout the United States and Canada. These 
individuals were selected at random from the names listed in educational 
directories, Who’s Who in America, and letters received from Chamber 
of Commerce secretaries in various cities. There are certain inade- 
quacies in this study. The most outstanding one, perhaps, is its limita- 
tions. It is hoped, however, that the results of this study will be such 
as to warrant the expenditure of the time and finances necessary to 
extend it to all sections of the world. 

The study was designed for the purpose of collecting the following 
data: 

1. Information as to the general principles underlying the provision in 
teacher training institutions of courses of study designed to prepare 
teachers for the task of developing in school children world-wide 
friendship and understanding. 

2. Information as to the principles pertaining to the organization and 
administration of teacher training as it affects the problems of 
world friendship and international understanding. 

3. Information as to the principles governing the methods of instruc- 
tion to be used in training teachers in world friendship and under- 
standing. 

4. Information as to the methods and devices now being employed in 
teacher training institutions for the purpose of preparing teachers 
for the task of developing in the school children world-wide friend- 
ship and understanding. 

5. Information as to the principles governing the organization and 
methods of instruction to be employed in training pupils in wortd 
friendship and understanding. 

6. Information as to the methods and devices that have been employed 
or are now being employed in training children in world friendship 
and understanding. 


The programs presented on the following pages are based upon the 
data collected from the individuals to whom these questionnaires were 
sent. Some of the programs presented are representative of what is 
actually being done in various schools to promote world friendship and 
understanding. Due credit has been given to all individuals or organiza- 
tions whose materials, methods, or devices have been included in this 
bulletin. The personal opinions of those who have promoted or con- 
ducted this study have been omitted. The major objective of this study 
is to devise a tentative program which may be used by teacher training 
institutions and public schools for promoting world friendship and under- 
standing. 
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PART I 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS IN WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
AND UNDERSTANDING 


Attitudes toward the General Problem 


INDIVIDUALS who are to be held responsible for the training of 
teachers in teacher training institutions should acquaint themselves 
with: (1) attitudes toward the general problem of developing thru the 
schools of the nations world friendship and understanding; (2) prin- 
ciples governing the organization and administration in teacher train- 
ing institutions of work planned with the view to giving teachers the 
knowledge and attitudes necessary to the carrying out of the above 
task; (3) principles governing the methods of instruction to be em- 
ployed in teacher training institutions in this work; (4) special methods 
and devices to be employed by teacher training institutions in prepar- 
ing teachers for this service. 

Data upon each of the above items are available as a result of the 
study referred to in the Introduction. While majority opinion is not 
an infallible guide for the formation of conclusions, it is the basis upon 
which these data rest. 

The following theses bear the same numbers and are given in the 
same order in which they appeared in the original questionnaire sub- 
mitted to the group of school men and women and of business and pro- 
fessional people already referred to, with a view to determining repre- 
sentative attitudes toward the general problem of developing, thru the 
schools of the nations, world friendship and understanding. 


1. The really important task before the world today is the 
creation of a new state of mind which will transcend national 
boundaries. 

2. Double loyalty, that is, loyalty at the same time to both 
nation and to mankind as a whole, should not be a more diffi- 
cult concept to grasp and hold than is the concept of loyalty to 
both city and nation or the concept of loyalty to both family 
and city. 

3. It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, 
world understanding and international-mindedness without loss 
of national interest and loyalty. 

4. Such world understanding and international-mindedness 
on the part of individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts 
of any or all institutions of modern society. 

5. This same world-mindedness is largely intellectual and 
must be based upon knowledge rather than upon sentimentality. 

6. To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations 
this knowledge must be translated into new modes of conduct 
on the part of individuals composing these nations. 

7. It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations 
for the promotion of peace can succeed only when formulated or 
established on a basis of thorough and sympathetic understand- 
ing among the peoples represented. 

8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an ex- 
tended conception of citizenship rather than a super-government 
with its consequent minimizing of national importance. 
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9. It follows from the above that there is no real conflict 
between the idea of genuine national patriotisnf and that of 
internationalism. 

10. Racial and national prejudices probably have their 
origin deep down in the early life of the individual, and can, 
therefore, be avoided or eradicated by a program of guidance 
which begins early and continues throughout the formative 
period of the individual. 

11. An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the 
earth will in a large measure overcome the obstacle of religious 
denominationalism. 

12. Education as provided by the schools and their many 
coéperating agencies may be a slow process by which to pro- 
duce changes in civilization, but it is the only sure and per- 
manent one. 

13. It is possible for the schools, with the assistance of 
ag service agencies, to produce a friendly world if they will 
to do so. 

14. If children are to receive such instruction ‘as will make 
them a part of a generation possessed of an international con- 
science and an international morality, they must be guided by 
teachers as ably trained in the command of these concepts as 
the best efforts of our teacher training institutions can produce. 

15. If we accept the above theses we assign to teacher 
training institutions the task of developing courses and methods 
of instruction which will enable prospective teachers to meet 
properly the demands made of them in the training of children 
in international understanding. 

16. On the basis of world understanding developed through 
the schools, we can create a machinery which in time of crisis 
will mobilize the world’s opinion for peace. 


Table I gives complete information as to how those to whom the 
above theses were submitted reacted to them. It will be noticed, from 
Table I, that some of these theses were considered as more valuable 
than others, i.e., Thesis 4 is ranked first in importance as a principle 
upon which to build a program for the promotion of world friendship 
and understanding. The complete ranking of these sixteen theses ac- 
cording to their value in the development of such a program, as given 
by those among whom the study was made, follows: 


Rank number 1 was given to Thesis 4. 
Rank number 2 was given to Thesis 14. 
Rank number 3 was given to Thesis 7. 
Rank number 4 was given to Thesis 15. 
Rank number 5 was given to Thesis 9 
Rank number 6 was given to Thesis 8 
Rank number 7 was given to Thesis 3. 
Rank number 8 was given to Thesis 6. 
Rank number 9 was given to Thesis 2. 
Rank number 10 was given to Thesis 12. 
Rank number 11 was given to Thesis 1 


Rank number 12 was given to Thesis 13. 
Rank number 13 was given to Thesis 10. 
Rank number 14 was given to Thesis 5. 
Rank number 15 was given to Thesis 16. 
Rank number 16 was given to Thesis 11. 
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TABLE I—SuHow1ne Tota REACTION oF 450 SCHOOL MEN AND WOMEN 
TO THE 16 THESES LISTED ON THE PRECEDING PAGES 


Thesis} Acceptable Not Not Acceptable Not Not No 
Num-| as acceptable marked and acceptable marked comment /|Total 
ber stated as stated comment j|andcomment) and comment |andcomment 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-| Per |Num-/| Per | Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num- 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber |Cent| ber | Cent | ber | Cent! ber 
1...] 332 | 73.3 6 1.3 16 3.5 46 10.2 11 | 2.4 33 FS eee See 450 
2...) 347 | 77.2 28 6.3 5 3 22 4.9 16 | 3.6 24 2 8 ey ae 450 
3...| 365 | 81.1] 16 3.6 6 1.3) 31 6.9 511.1] 2 450 
4...| 422 | 93.8 1 2 7 1.6 7 1.6 7 450 
5...| 308 | 64.4 9 2.0 7 1.5] 31 2916.5] 48 | 10.7] 1 2 | 450 
6...| 364 | 80.7 5 1.1} 10 2.2| 24 5.3 6} 1.3] 12 450 
7...| 388 | 86.7 8 1.8| 10 17 3.8 5] 1.1] 10 450 
8...| 369 | 82.0 8 1.8| 12 22 4.8 6/1.3] 13 450 
9...| 370 | 82.4) 16 3.6) 11 2.4] 20 4.4 711.6] 10 3 4 | 450 
10...| 309 | 68.9 13 2.9 10 2.2 42 9.3 18 | 4.0 31 6.9} 2 .4 | 450 
11...) 257 | 57.1 54 12.0 17 3.8 24 5.3 20) 4.4 384 7.6 1 .2 | 450 
12 336 | 74.7 | 12 2.7 1.8] 31 2214.9] 30 450 
13 321 | 71.3] 14 3.1) 3.3 | 30 6.7 9.1) 8 | 1.8] 450 
14 401 | 89.1 9 2.0 8 1.8 15 3.3 0 0 i) 2.0 1 .2 | 450 
15 377 | 83.8 4 9 ll 2.4 16 3.6 §| 1.1 17 2 3 me Vee 450 
16 282 | 62.7) 11 2.5) 17 3.8| 29 6.4] 55 | 12.2) 4 | 1.6] 450 


The numbers 1 to 16 inclusive are the numbers of the theses which were 
used in this study. 

The total number of individuals expressing opinions on these sixteen 
theses was 450. 

332, or 73.3 per cent, of this number accepted Thesis 1. 

6, or 1.3 per cent, did not accept Thesis 1. 

16, or 3.5 per cent, did not mark it. 

46, or 10.2 per cent, accepted it but made comment concerning it. 

11, or 2.4 per cent, did not accept it and made some comment concern- 


g it. 
33, or 7.3 per cent, did not mark it at all but commented about it. 
No one marked it “no comment,” and yet made comment on it. 


The individuals to whom questionnaires were sent were asked to 
make on any thesis any comment which they thought necessary to indi- 
cate more clearly their attitude toward the thesis. Many valuable com- 
ments were received. When sufficient comment of approximately similar 
nature was received, regarding a thesis, that thesis was reworded in the 
light of the comments received. It is reasonable to assume that the 
reworded theses, modified in the light of the comments which Were 
received, would be more acceptable to the representative group among 
whom this study was made than were the theses as originally worded. 
The theses, in their modified form, are as follows: 

1. An important task before the world today is the creation 

of a new state of mind, a state of mind which will permit an 

understanding and appreciation of the character, attainments, 

and traditions of other peoples, and which will transcend na- 
tional boundaries without seeking to destroy them. 

2. Loyalty to both the nation and to mankind is a concept 
similar to that of loyalty to both city and nation and, while it 


may be somewhat more difficult to grasp and hold, it is equally 
desirable and not unattainable. 
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3. It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, 
world understanding and good will without loss of any quality 
really essential to a desirable national citizenship. 

Such world understanding and good will on the part of 
individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts of all insti- 
tutions of modern society that are by their nature fitted to share 
in the undertaking. 

5. This world-mindedness is largely intellectual, and must 
be based on knowledge, and energized by emotion and sentiment. 

6. To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations, 
this knowledge and sentiment must be translated into new 
modes of conduct on the part of all individuals composing these 
nations, including those who are to determine international 
policies and relationships. 

7. It follows that treaties, ogmemeite, and organizations 
for the promotion of peace can best succeed only when formu- 
lated or established on a basis of thorough and sympathetic 
understanding among the peoples represented. 

8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an ex- 
tended conception of citizenship rather than a super-government 
with its consequent minimizing of national importance. 

9. It follows that there should be no real conflict between 
sane love of country and internationalism as defined in the pre- 
ceding thesis. 

10. Racial and national prejudices probably have their 
origin in part deep down in the early life of the individual, and 
can, therefore, to some extent be avoided or mitigated by a pro- 
gram of guidance which begins early and continues throughout 
the formative period of the individual. 

11. An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the 
earth should in some measure overcome the obstacles of sec- 
tarianism, intolerance, and bigotry. 

12. Education, as provided by the schools and supplemented 
by all such coéperating agencies as the church, press, govern- 
ment, home, etc., may be a slow process by which to produce 
socially desirable changes in civilization, but it is probably the 
most sure and permanent one. 

13. It is possible for the schools of the nations, working 
with such other agencies as the church, the press, the home, and 
governmental institutions, to go far toward producing a friendly 
world if they will to do so. 

14. If children are to receive such instruction as will make 
them a part of a generation possessed of an international con- 
science and an international morality, they must be guided by 
teachers as ably trained in the command of these concepts as 
the best efforts of our teacher training institutions can produce. 

15. If we accept the above theses, we assign to teacher 
training institutions the task of developing courses and meth- 
ods of instruction which will enable prospective teachers to 
meet properly the demands made of them in the training of 
children in international understanding. 

16. On the basis of world understanding developed through 
the schools, we can ultimately create a machinery which in time 
of crisis should go far in mobilizing the world’s opinion for 
peace. 


The manner in which the original theses were received and ac- 
cepted by the great majority of those to whom they were presented is 
indicative of the fact that school men and women in the United States 
and Canada are in sympathy with this venture. There is a majority 
opinion that the schools, with the assistance of the other service agencies, 
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can produce a friendly world if they wish to do so. There is, also, 
agreement that the achievement of this objective is worthy of the best 
efforts of any or all the institutions of modern society. 

The acceptance of Theses 14 and 15 throws upon the teacher train- 
ing institutions the responsibility for initiating and promoting this work. 
It will be necessary for these institutions to train teachers in the com- 
mand of such necessary concepts as will enable them to educate chil- 
dren to become a part of a generation possessed of an international 
conscience and morality. 

If we are to depend upon teacher training institutions to take the 
initiative in this endeavor, some effort would well be made to present 
to them a tentative program for the organization and administration 
of this work. The same study, previously referred to, provides the basis 
for such a program. The outline of such a suggestive program is given 
in Part II, which follows. 


Principles Governing the Administration and Organization in 
Teacher Training Institutions of Work Planned with a 
View to Giving Teachers the Knowledge and Attitudes 
Necessary to the Carrying out of the Above Program’ 


Various ways in which this type of training might be administered 
were suggested in the questionnaire. One method is that of presenting 
the training incidentally, in courses in geography, history, government, 
international relationships, sociology, literature, music, art, etc., with 
each separate department devising its own materials and methods of 
instruction. Such a plan lacks organization and codperative endeavor 
on the part of the various departments. Furthermore, incidental train- 
ing, given to a group which already has preconceived ideas and opinions 
which are contrary to fact, may not accomplish the results that specific, 
direct training would accomplish. 

A plan, at the other extreme from the one just presented, is that 
of giving the desired training in specially designed courses under the 
control of the education department or general administration. Such a 
plan centralizes the responsibility for the administration of this train- 
ing and anticipates a close codrdination between the various departments. 

Another plan, which embodies parts of the two plans already stated, 
is to present the work in separate departments, incidental to the work 
in the various subjects, and, at the same time, to make provision for 
some type of coérdinating agency or bureau which may be held re- 
sponsible for the planning and distribution of the various divisions of 
the work. 

A broader and better plan than any thus far stated in the opinion 
of those to whom the questionnaire was sent is a combination of the 
three plans already outlined. This combination provides for a specially 

1These principles are based upon the findings of this questionnaire study. For 
further analysis of the study see Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, 
An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others toward a Program of 


Education for World Friendship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 
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designed course in world friendship and understanding, under the con- 
trol of a coérdinating agency, and, in addition, it makes provisions for 
the giving of further training incidentally with any subject with which 
it might be correlated. For the administrator who is contemplating the 
organization of this phase of teacher training this latter combination 
plan will, perhaps, be the most valuable. This plan insures thoro and 
constant training, both direct and indirect, as well as the necessary 
supervision and administration to warrant its success. The teachers 
who are to carry on this instruction should have some special training 
to qualify them for it. There is strong opposition, voiced by those 
among whom this study was made, to entrusting this program to teach- 
ers who have not had special training in world-mindedness, even tho 
they are properly qualified in all other ways usually considered desir- 
able. The methods of instruction are such that only teachers who have 
had this special training may be expected to promote this program 
effectively. In the following section an attempt is made to outline these 
methods. 


Principles Governing the Methods of Instruction to Be Em- 
ployed in Training Teachers in World Friendship and © 
Understanding’ 


Common agreement, as obtained thru the questionnaire study al- 
ready referred to, favors direct instruction in which the objective to be 
reached is clearly and definitely stated and in which the purpose of the 
work is kept constantly before the students in training. These teachers, 
who are in training, will naturally have preconcéived ideas, and it is not 
unreasonable to think that some of these ideas, gleaned from their 
favorite teachers, will need to be changed. With'some individuals, this 
changing process presents a problem. Facts must be presented and a 
definite effort made to straighten out any erroneous ideas which pro- 
spective teachers might, perchance, carry into the classroom. The re- 
modeling process is then discovered to be much more intricate and 
complicated than that of primary construction. 

Too often in the past, the content and materials of instruction have 
been presented to the student in training without specific purpose and 
without definitely drawn conclusions. Such a method of instruction 
leaves the student to formulate his own opinions. This, in itself, is not 
a bad mistake in method. The danger lies in the fact that often these 
conclusions are preconceived and such presentation of facts has not been 
definite and convincing enough to disiodge these opinions. 

To safeguard the student against formulating illogical conclusions 
or coming into contact with prejudiced and biased opinions, a revision 
of the materials of instruction is necessary. Such a revision, according 


2? These principles are based upon the findings of this questionnaire study. For 
further analysis of the study see Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, 
An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others toward a Program of 
Education for World Friendship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. V, No: 4, 1929. 
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to the findings of this study, should have as its major objective the 
establishment of the truth regarding other peoples and other lands. The 
attainment of this objective is no easy task. It is common knowledge 
that the subject-matter found in textbooks relating to affairs and con- 
ditions in our own country is often contrary to fact. It is most reason- 
able to assume that even greater variations from the truth are prevalent 
in the subject-matter found in our textbooks which deal with the peoples 
and the countries which are farther removed from us. Authors are 
either careless in collecting and discussing these materials or they have 
been misinformed in regard to conditions and facts as they actually 
exist. 

Whatever the cause of such fallacies, infinite care should be exer- 
cised to obliterate them from the materials and methods of instruction, 
and to make an effort to present the complete account of the peoples, 
about whom we are studying, in a truthful, intelligent, unprejudiced 
manner. If we do not know enough about our national neighbors, or 
if our textbooks are inadequate, or if our teachers do not fully com- 
prehend the situation and the necessities, we should not expect to bring 
about world friendship and understanding until these shortcomings have 
been overcome. Such conditions as have been mentioned can all be 
remedied, but they will yield only to persistent treatment and endeavor. 

Our study reveals that a slight-majority of those questioned are of 
the opinion that better results are obtainable if textbooks are avoided 
and current magazines and publications are substituted. Many text- 
books are out of date before they are off the press. It is next to im- 
possible for them to keep pace with the industrial, political, social, and 
economic progress which all nations are making. Textbooks will, at 
their best, need constant revision if they are to be kept up to date. The 
obsolete facts which make these revisions necessary will have been 
studied by a part of the students, and these facts will be accepted be- 
cause they are a part of the textbook. The best informed teachers often 
find their ability to correct the subject-matter found in the texts is 
questioned by the students. 

Current magazines and publications, if edited by intelligent, world- 
minded individuals, are to be preferred, as classroom materials, to text- 
books when the objective is the development of world friendship and 
understanding, since their periodical publication enables them to keep 
abreast of the times. However, there is one serious problem connected 
with the use of such source material. The editing of a magazine is, 
most frequently, a commercial venture, the success of which depends 
upon a wide circulation. Such a circulation will depend upon the type 
of subject-matter treated by the publication. For this reason there is a 
tendency on the part of many editors to stress the unusual and the 
spectacular at the expense of the truth. A careful selection of such 
current literature as will be used in the classroom is, therefore, quite 
essential. 

Whatever the sources of the information, the methods and devices 
presented to prospective teachers should be extremely practical, usable, 
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and acceptable without moralizing and preaching.* Much of the effective- 
ness of the instruction will be lost if the methods and devices presented 
are not logical and sound enough to stand upon their own merits. World 
friendship and understanding must be considered as a beneficent privi- 
lege rather than as a righteous obligation. 

If there is any one major objective which may be stated as that 
which is to be achieved by teacher training institutions thru the presen- 
tation of these materials and devices, it is to develop a passion for and 
a knowledge of the truth in reference to peoples and nations, subordi- 
nating to this ideal racial and social prejudices and false national or 
local patriotism. 

The types of materials and methods which require self-activity and 
the concrete in instruction are to be desired, both in the training of 
teachers and in the work which these teachers are to introduce, eventu- 
ally, to their pupils. This fact has been used as a guiding principle in 
the selection of subjects to be taught in teacher training institutions and 
in the public schools, in which world friendship and understanding may 
be emphasized, and in the selection of projects which will necessitate 
self-activity. The following section is devoted to a treatment of such 
subjects and activities as are considered most important in the achieve- 
ment of our major objective. 


Special Methods and Devices to Be Employed by Teacher 
Training Institutions in Preparing Teachers for This 
Service 
A course in international history is considered, by those among 

whom this study was made, to be the most useful course that could be 

offered to teachers to train them in world-mindedness. A course in gen- 
eral international problems was accorded second ranking. To date there 
are no available texts in international history. It is almost impossible 
to conceive of an adequate text that could be used in such a course. 

Current international history may be gleaned from current magazines 

and publications, but, when such a procedure is followed, the course be- 

comes one in current events. Our study shows that a course in current 
events is ranked third in importance among the subjects submitted. 

Most nations have compilations of their diplomatic history, but such 

works are far removed from the popular conception of what an inter- 

national history should be. 

A vast amount has been written concerning international relations 
and international problems, and courses in such subjects are offered in 
practically every college and university in the world. Such courses offer 
vast opportunities for integrating the peoples of the world, but these 
courses are usually elective and are offered largely as graduate courses; 
consequently, they are not of value to the great majority of those who 


*See the analysis of the questionnaire (Form A) as given in Smith, Henry Lester, 
and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and 
Others toward a Program of Education for World Friendship and Understanding, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 
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are going to be held responsible for the early training of the youth of 

the nations. 

A special course, based upon the materials found in the three sub- 
jects which were ranked first, second, and third in this study, should be 
built on the level of the ability of prospective teachers and made a part 
of the curricula of the teacher training institutions. Such a course 
should be based upon certain definite objectives, such as: 

1. The promotion of world-wide friendship without creating local dis- 
loyalty. 

2. The creation of a genuine world understanding, based on knowledge 
and respect. 

3. The breaking down of all prejudices, selfishness, and undue boast- 
fulness. 

4. The creation of a real national and international patriotism, a 
patriotism that calls for loyalty without suspicion, distrust, and 
hatred of other nations and peoples. 

5. The creation of a sense of the brotherhood of man; a full sense of 
membership in the large or total social group; “the creation of a 
sense of human understanding, of community of nature, of origin, 
of vicissitudes, and of destiny.’ 


The list of objectives above is only suggestive and is far from being 
complete. Other more specific objectives may be added as the program 
for developing world-mindedness increases in scope and in intensity.* 
The tentative list given here is applicable, not only to the subjects 
already discussed, but to each of the subjects to be treated in this study. 

Sociology, ranking fourth in the study as a subject in which oppor- 
tunities for teaching world friendship and understanding existed, is 
shown to rank second as a subject most universally taught in teacher 
training institutions for this purpose.’ “Sociology is the study of men 
considered as affecting and as affected by associations.” 

“There is one group of writers who hold that sociology is a syn- 
thesis of all the social sciences, that the science is fabricated by running 
a thread through all the sciences and stringing them together. Others, 
a little more discriminating, hold that it is a synthesis, or rather an 
amalgamation, of the results of other social sciences.’* 

Either definition (and others equally as good might be given) recog- 
nizes the close relationship existing between sociology and the various 
other social sciences. There is this difference, however,—sociology is a 
study of the people themselves, while the other. social sciences are rec- 


Bobbitt, Franklin H., How to Make a Curriculum, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1924, 
pp. 11-29. 

5 Bobbitt, Franklin H., How to Make a Curriculum, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1924. 

® These principles are based upon the findings of this questionnaire study. For 
further analysis of the study see Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, 
An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others tcward a Program of 
Education for World Friendship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 

™Small, Albion Woodburn, General Sociology, University of Chicago Press, 1914. 

*Blackmar, Frank Wilson, and Gillin, John ‘Lewis, Outlines of Sociology, The 
Macmillan Co., 1923, p. 23. 
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ords of events, and the stress in them is placed upon cause and effect, 
and time and place. 

A science that brings us into contact with the actual daily life of a 
people can best teach us the proper attitudes which we should cultivate 
toward them. 

If this contact cannot be personal, it must be vicarious. The fact 
that most students have to depend solely upon vicarious experiences with 
other peoples of the world explains the necessity for close discrimina- 
tion in selecting the types of materials with which students are to come 
into contact. Such materials should stress the importance of the truth 
as the basis for all conclusions affecting the peoples concerned. 

It is reasonable to expect that, all other things being equal, the 
teachers who are best qualified to teach to prospective teachers true con- 
céptions of other peoples are those who have had personal associations 
with these peoples thru having traveled in their home lands. Foreign 
travel, therefore, is considered the most important activity in which 
teachers may engage to prepare themselves adequately for assuming 
this responsibility. Over one-half of the teacher training institutions 
participating in this study state that their teachers are availing them- 
selves of this necessary phase of their training. 

Student teacher travel is also a very desirable activity for preparing 
such individuals for the work expected of them. We realize, however, 
that extensive travel is a luxury out of the question, financially, for the 
vast majority of teachers. Important as travel is as a training device, 
in most instances it must be done vicariously. This study has revealed 
alternatives, a few of which, ranked in the order of their importance, 
are: 

1. Discussion groups where consideration of international 
questions is possible. 

2. Exchange of lecturers between countries. 

3. Interchange of students and teachers. 

4. A Foundation for the Advancement of the Social Sci- 
ences, which includes opportunities for conferences, and, more 


particularly, for contact with leaders from various nations. 
The organization of Cosmopolitan Clubs.’ 


Discussion groups, for the discussion of international questions and 
problems, have met frequently since the World War. One of the first 
of these groups to meet in the United States was the Institute of Politics 
which was held at Williams College. This Institute is now an annual 
affair and noted lecturers, educators, and statesmen are invited to appear 
on the programs. 

Another similar organization is the Institute of International Rela- 
tions which was established at Riverside, California, in 1926, by Presi- 
dent R. B. von KleinSmid of the University of Southern California. 

Many colleges and universities in the United States have teacher 
exchange relations with other countries, but, thus far, plans. for such 
exchanges have not been worked out carefully and the scheme is not 
ie For a detailed ranking of these activities, see Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, 
Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others toward a 


Program of Education for World Friendship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 
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universal. With our increased facilities for travel, enabling individuals 
to traverse several thousand miles in a comparatively short time, there 
is little reason why such a highly desirable practice should not become 
extremely popular. In 1927 the National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, located at Minneapolis, Minnesota, United States of America, 
organized a Teachers’ Exchange Bureau, with which teachers who de- 
sired to exchange, temporarily, with teachers in other sections might 
register and receive the services of the Bureau in making such desired 
arrangements. Such a service has unlimited possibilities. 

Perhaps more popular, however, than the exchange of teachers is 
the more pronounced movement of exchanging students on scholarships 
and fellowships. Various nations send scholars to England on Rhodes 
Scholarships; the Chinese send students to study in the United States of 
America and the expenses are paid out of the Boxer Fund; students and 
professors are sent abroad to study in approved institutions at the ex- 
pense of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The Guggen- 
heim Fund is used to advance international understanding by sending 
chosen advanced students and professors abroad to study and carry on 
research in approved fields. The popularity of this type of enterprise 
seems to be justified by its success and an increase in the general prac- 
tice would be a very desirable incentive to world friendship and under- 
standing. 

Participation in these activities, and in others perhaps equally im- 
portant or even more so, should give those responsible for our educa- 
tional development a suitable background for an understanding of the 
prevalent conditions in the various countries visited or studied. Such 
activities will develop an intellectual understanding, and knowledge will 
supplant sentimentality as a guide to all peoples in acquiring world- 
mindedness. 

*General history, which ranks fifth as a possible training device, 
ranks first as the subject in most general usage in teacher training insti- 
tutions for the training of teachers in world-mindedness. A few years 
ago courses in general world history were popular thruout the United 
States. It was thought at that time that some very excellent texts 
were available. 

Within recent years, however, due to the insistence of extensively 
trained history teachers, who felt that courses in general world history 
were impossible because of the vastness of the subject, smaller units of 
instruction have been developed. Very often these units cover, in a gen- 
eral way, the complete history of a nation or of a continent, thereby 
giving the student an overview of the high lights pertaining to the unit 
under consideration. Not all students choose to be history majors, but 
all should have some historical contact with peoples the world over. 
Such general courses as are mentioned above serve quite adequately for 
providing these contacts. The efficiency of these courses in this respect 
will depend upon the interpretation given to the word “general.” This 
interpretation should be determined more by the objectives to be at- 
tained than by the mere desire to teach history for history’s sake. The 
extent to which general history is used for teaching world-mindedness 
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should be indicative of the merits of the course. It would be wise for 
those who are responsible for the administration of teacher training 
institutions and who feel the urgency of imbuing prospective teachers 
with ideals of world-mindedness, to investigate rather thoroly the merits 
of such a general history course, conducted in the light of certain specific 
and predetermined objectives. 

While the course in general history would include, in all probability, 
a brief study of the governments of the various countries studied, almost 
one-half of the teacher training institutions participating in this study 
have correlated the teaching of world friendship and understanding more 
specifically with courses in political science. Since all progress that a 
nation makes is so vitally connected with the regulations imposed by its 
government, an understanding of a nation’s government is necessary if 
the student is to understand the people whom that nation governs. 

It is a common practice to speak of one nation as being progressive 
and of another as being nonprogressive or backward. Such expressions 
are often misleading. We have seen so-called conservative nations sud- 
denly become progressive when certain impediments to progress were 
removed. Our opinions of such peoples have changed as readily as out- 
ward evidences of progress have appeared. Therefore, if we can show 
the potentialities of the peoples studied and reveal the true reasons why 
they do not meet the standards which we have set up, we have done a 
great service to those who are prospective teachers and a justice to 
those about whom we study. 

Current materials should be used as extensively as possible. News- 
papers, magazines, and the most recent books, which set forth the pre- 
vailing conditions in the various countries to be studied, are not only the 
most useful for the purposes intended, but they, are the most readily 
available sources for universal usage. Here, again, it is imperative that 
the reader develop a discriminating and discerning mind if he is to see 
clearly the environmental conditions which determine to an unlimited 
degree the economic, industrial, educational, and social life of any people. 

Another of the environmental determinants of what a people will be 
is that of the geography of the country. In the study of geography the 
practice has too generally been to study the physical features of a coun- 
try apart from the people of the country. We must reverse our pro- 
cedure and, instead of emphasizing the location of rivers, mountains, 
cities, etc., we must stress, primarily, the lives of the people and, sec- 
ondarily, the effects of their environment upon their lives. That is, 
instead of teaching Switzerland, England, France, Germany, Japan, etc., 
to our student teachers, let us teach them about the Swiss, the English, 
the French, the Germans, the Japanese, etc. Instead of teaching bound- 
aries and the relation of one nation to another, let us teach interna- 
tionalism and the relation of one nationality to another. 

The coding of international law presupposes an international rela- 
tionship. Almost all people agree that laws are necessary in regulating 
even the smallest unit of society. As the perspective broadens we are 
conscious of the need of state and national laws. An erroneous concep- 
tion has prevailed, however, in regard to the necessity for international 
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law. In the United States, and in most other countries, perhaps, we 
have been taught that international law was a necessary means of self- 
defense. We must accept it, however, as an agency for regulating an 
international society of which we are a part and to which we owe the 
same respect and allegiance as we expect other nations to render to it. 
This is the surest way to establish justice between and among nations. 
When nations realize that they, themselves, are equally responsible for 
maintaining international peace and good will, they will have created a 
new state of mind which will transcend their national boundaries and 
cause their peoples to participate in world affairs. 

Participation in world affairs may be either actual or vicarious. 
Actual participation will be enjoyed by comparatively few teachers. 
Vicarious participation may be enjoyed by everyone. 

The literature of the world affords the best avenue for imaginary 
participation in world affairs. Literature is taught in practically every 
teacher training institution in existence but the courses are usually 
based upon the literature of the native country or upon that of only a 
very few countries with which students are already familiar. Very sel- 
dom do students have the opportunity to study the literature of the so- 
called misunderstood peoples. This fact, within itself, accounts for much 
of the lack of knowledge about these peoples, and, consequently, for 
much of the inability to understand them. 

The literature of a people is an expression of their joys and sor- 
rows, likes and dislikes, and moods and emotions, and certainly an un- 
derstanding of these characteristics is essential for a just appreciation 
of any people. If the teaching of world-mindedness is to be an ob- 
jective in the teaching of literature in teacher training institutions, the 
reading of translations of selected literary productions representative of 
the literature of peoples, heretofore misunderstood, should be required. 

A correct interpretation of world literature presupposes a sufficient 
background concerning the geographical, historical, and sociological facts 
surrounding the peoples studied. The specific aims of such a back- 
ground course should be:” 


1. An appreciation of the structure, style, philosophy, and inspiring 
qualities to be found in the literature of the nations or peoples 
studied. 

2. An adequate understanding and appreciation of 
a. The universal admiration for courage, self-sacrifice, integrity, and 

loyalty as is seen in the works of Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Dante, Hugo, Balzac, Scott, Ibafiez. 

b. The same delight in humor as is seen in the works of Aris- 
tophanes, Terence, the writers of the early English comedies, 
Moliére, Cervantes, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Addison, Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Dickens, Lady Gregory, Shaw, Barrie, and Benavente. 

‘c. The eternal love of beauty as it is seen in the works of Homer, 
Virgil, Omar Khayyam, Dante, Spenser, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Shelley, Keats, Dunsany, Tagore, Rostand, and Maeterlinck. 


1” These aims are borrowed, in part, from World Friendship, Los Angeles School 
District Publication No. 145, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., June, 1927. 
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d. The constant desire of man to improve the social conditions of 
his fellows as it is seen in the works of Langland, More, Burns, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Ruskin, George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Galsworthy, Ibsen, Brieux, and Hauptmann. 

e. The universally applicable philosophical doctrines and noble 
maxims of Confucius, the Psalms, Proverbs, Plato, Marcus 
Aurelius, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Browning, Tolstoi, and Emerson. 


There were many other subjects, 14 in all, listed in this study, 
all of which were found to be used to some degree in most of the 
teacher training institutions as agencies in teaching world-mindedness.” 
Of those remaining, however, only the following five will be discussed in 
their relationship to the development of world friendship and under- 
standing: economics, art, music, play and games, and international lan- 
guages. 

Economics is a member of the social science group of studies. The 
economic life of a people is dependent upon the extent of its trade rela- 
tions with other peoples, which, in turn, are governed by the ability of 
these peoples to live in mutual friendliness and understanding. Com- 
mercial jealousies between nations have been responsible for many 
wars. National self-sufficiency is a dangerous philosophy and, if toler- 
ated and encouraged, will be the cause of much misunderstanding and 
many needless wars. Jealousies seldom appear between dependent 
nations. 

On every hand we can see evidences of our economic dependence 
upon various nations. One cannot dine at his own table without a con- 
sciousness of this dependence. “The fruit on the breakfast table comes 
perhaps from Central America or the Antilles, the coffee from South 
America, the sugar from Cuba, the linen from Ireland, the cutlery from 
England, the porcelain from France. All of these foreign countries are 
dependent on the United States for some of the necessities of existence. 
The world has become economically interdependent, and the business of 
our country is now world-wide.”” 

What is true of our own country is equally true of all other coun- 
tries. These facts cannot be too forcefully emphasized. Too much de- 
pendence should not be centered in courses in economics as sufficing 
integrating agencies, however. There are two evident reasons for this 
statement. (1) There are comparatively few of the prospective teachers 
enrolled in the training institutions who ever take courses in economics 
as a part of teacher training work. (2) Those who do take economics 
in the teacher training institutions seldom take more than an elementary 
course. These elementary courses usually deal with local economic prob- 
lems and seldom deal with the factors which make for international 
dependence. 

1! Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes 
of American Educators and Others toward a Program of Education for World Friendship 


and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. V. 
No. 4, 1929. 


2 Morehouse, Frances, and Graham, Sybil Fleming, American Problems, Ginn and 
Co., 1924, p. 543. 
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However, a course in elementary economics is not without its possi- 
bilities as a subject in which world-mindedness can be taught. This may 
be very well done if the course is based upon certain specific aims which 
make training in world friendship and understanding the desired ob- 
jective. Some such aims are: 


1. To develop a consciousness of the daily use of many articles, for 
which we are dependent upon other peoples. 

2. To realize our dependence upon other peoples as purchasers of our 
surplus production. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the skills exhibited by other peoples 
as is evidenced in the articles of their handiwork. 

4. To develop a consciousness of the proximity of other peoples to us 
because of our habitual usage of common articles produced by them. 

5. To develop a consciousness of the economic effect that other peoples 
have upon us because of the necessity of having to compete with 
them in industry. 


About one-third of the teacher training institutions participating 
in this study are attempting to teach to students world friendship and 
understanding thru correlating it with the work in art.“ Art lends 
itself well to such a correlation. The teacher training institutions do 
not expect to train all their students to become creative artists. The 
emphasis in these institutions is placed rather upon teaching art appre- 
ciation. 

The materials for the teaching of art appreciation are quite plentiful 
and they represent the efforts of great artists from all sections of the 
world and in all periods of time. Some nations are known, primarily, 
thru the contributions which they have made to the art of the world. 

These works of art reveal characteristics of their creators and of 
the countries which these creators represent, which cannot be learned 
from any other source. The artist gives us concrete materials for 
studying the dress, physical characteristics, home life, social life, and 
aesthetic natures of the peoples whom he depicts. It is thru such a 
study that the best understanding of the peoples of the world is secured. 
Therefore, the objectives for a course in art in teacher training insti- 
tutions for the development of world friendship and understanding 
might well be stated as follows: 

1. To develop a better understanding of the dress, physical character- 
istics, daily life, and aesthetic nature of the peoples whose art we 
study. 

2. To realize the existence of a closer relationship among the various 
peoples of the world thru a study of the common elements found in 
their art. 

3. To develop the ability and the inclination to appreciate art as a 
means of diversified observation of men and affairs thruout the 
world for enjoyment during one’s leisure time. 


18 See the analysis of this study as given in Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, 
Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others toward 
a Program of Education for World Friendship and Understanding, Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 
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4. To develop a consciousness of the simplicity and gracefulness of the 
art that has been produced by the world’s great masters. 

5. To develop the ability to prepare adequately and present pageants, 
drama, Good Will Day programs, holiday programs, etc., in such a 
manner as to interpret the life and character of the peoples of other 
lands and, thereby, promote world-mindedness. 


If the teachers who are employed in the elementary” schools have 
received the proper training in art in the teacher training institutions, 
they will find that the children whom they teach can be taught world- 
mindedness thru the study of art appreciation. A similar statement is 
equally as true of music as it is of art. 

Music is the universal language of all peoples. Teachers who are 
to teach music to children in the public schools must themselves have 
an adequate knowledge 4nd appreciation of the best in music. The 
present tendency in the United States is to consider music as one of 
the regular elementary school subjects and to insist that it be taught 
by the same teacher who teaches reading, arithmetic, etc. This means 
that these teachers must receive training in music proportionate to 
that received in any of the other elementary school subjects. The 
teacher training institutions are requiring all prospective elementary 
school teachers to take courses in music in order that they may be 
qualified to teach in the elementary schools. The aim, however, should 
be not only’ to teach music because it is a requirement or to teach it 
for its own sake, but also to teach it as a device for promoting world 
friendship and understanding. 

For this latter purpose a course in music in the teacher training 
institutions should be built upon objectives which, if realized, will ac- 
quaint teachers with the representative music of peoples of other lands. 
Music, like literature, expresses the moods and emotions of those it 
represents. To understand their music is to understand their moods 
and emotions. This understanding should be one of the major objectives 
of our proposed course in music. Other desirable objectives for the pro- 
motion of world-mindedness thru music are: 


1. To develop an appreciation of our musical heritage, given to us by 
the most important musicians, past and present, of all lands. 

2. To develop the ability to accept music as the normal aspect of ac- 
companiment of social activities of various types. 

3. To develop the ability to sing the world’s best songs by note, by 
those with an active interest and ability in music, and by rote, by 
those with only a passive interest and little ability in music. 

4. To develop an interest in and a desire to hear the world’s greatest 
compositions, presented mechanically or otherwise, as leisure time 
enjoyment. 


“The term “elementary school children,” as it is used in this bulletin, has reference 
to children ranging from six to fourteen years of age. The term “elementary school” 
has reference to the school in which only children of approximately this age group are 
enrolled. 
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The innovations of the victrola, player piano, and radio are destroy- 
ing the incentive on the part of many to master the technique of music. 
This may or may not be a desirable trend. Nevertheless, if due con- 
sideration is given this trend, the emphasis in the training of teachers 
should be placed, primarily, upon music appreciation. For this type of 
instruction the free use of mechanical reproducing instruments is a very 
desirable factor. Such devices make it possible to enjoy the music, 
past and present, of other peoples with the least expenditure of time 
and effort. 

It is rather a general conclusion that people reveal their true selves 
most vividly while participating freely in their plays and games. Teachers 
realize that a careful study and observation of their pupils during their 
play periods provide the surest means for determining the temperaments 
and peculiarities of the children. Such observations enable the wise 
teacher to devise methods and instructional materials which will meet 
the needs of each individual child. 

Much stress is being placed upon supervised play. Laws are making 
it necessary to give courses in physical education to all the students in 
the public schools who are physically able to receive such training. This 
requirement makes it necessary to'train teachers to meet this exigency. 

For the realization of the aim of teaching world-mindedness thru 
plays and games this training should acquaint prospective teachers with 
the most commonly played group games of the children of other lands. 
The objectives to be attained should anticipate the work the teacher is 
to do when she assumes her duties as a public school teacher. Some 
desirable objectives which take into consideration the future usefulness 
of such a course to the teacher are: 


1. To acquaint teachers with the most commonly played games in 
which the children of other lands participate. 

2. To develop an appreciation of and an interest in the leisure-time 
activities of other peoples. 

3. To create a desire to learn and to play the games played by peoples 
of other lands. 

4. To develop the realization that other peoples are fundamentally the 
same as we are in their desire for leisure-time activity. 

5. To realize that plays and games constitute a common level upon 
which the peoples of the world may meet. 


An international athletic event, such as the Olympic games, where 
the finest athletic prowess of all nations assembles for friendly compe- 
tition, is indicative of what may be accomplished thru play and games. 

There is a feeling on the part.of those who conducted this question- 
naire study that there was not unanimity of opinion of those among 
whom it was made as to the meaning of the term “international lan- 
guages.” Consequently any discussion of international languages would 
necessitate the use of much personal opinion; for that reason, discussion 
has been omitted. 
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Conclusions 


The discussion of the merits and adaptability of the 14 subjects 
presented here as agencies for promoting world friendship and under- 
standing has been very brief and only suggestive. Local conditions and 
needs will, after all, determine the extent to which world-mindedness 
will need to be emphasized in the teacher training institutions, once the 
necessity for such training is keenly felt. It is believed that world 
friendship and understanding can be taught in each subject listed in this 
study.” 

The extent to which this is done will depend more upon the en- 
thusiasm of those in charge of the various classes and the extent to 
which they may be made to realize the necessity for such a program 
than upon the presentation of a tentative course of study in these sub- 
jects with world-mindedness as an objective. Progress will necessarily 
be rather slow until teachers in the teacher training institutions enter 
whole-heartedly into the program and begin sending teachers into the 
public schools, imbued with the ideals of good will and understanding 
among all people. 

Some such public school teachers are already doing excellent work 
in this capacity. Part II of this bulletin presents a tentative program 
for teaching world friendship and understanding to public school chil- 
dren who range from six to fourteen years of age. 


" These principles are based upon the findings of this questionnaire study. For 
further analysis of the study see Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, 
An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others teward a Program of 
Education for World Friendship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 
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PART II 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR TEACHING WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP AND UNDERSTANDING TO SCHOOL 
CHILDREN WHO RANGE FROM SIX TO FOUR- 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE 


General Statement 


WORLD-MINDEDNESS is largely intellectual, and must be based on 
knowledge, and energized by emotion and sentiment.’ The public schools 
of our lands, which should have been one of the most integrating agen- 
cies to which we have had aceess, have realized but recently their re- 
sponsibility to train children for world friendship. School men and 
women now believe that, if the individuals who compose any nation are 
to be world-minded, they must receive most of the necessary training 
for world-mindedness before they reach maturity and they must to a 
large extent receive this training thru the medium of the public schools. 

“Observation and preliminary studies suggest that somewhere in 
the period of adolescence, feeling, for unknown causes, adheres to or 
interfuses certain attitudes, which, from that time on are such deter- 
minants of responses as to be an important, perhaps the most important, 
part of character.’” 

Therefore, it is the duty of the public schools, in so far as they 
are able to do so, to develop those attitudes which will result in the most 
desirable responses and the most reputable character. Certainly, this 
training cannot be begun too early in the school life of the child. Per- 
haps it should be begun in his pre-school days, but we are not so con- 
cerned here with that phase. 

It is the purpose of the remaining portion of this bulletin to sug- 
gest a tentative program, including the principles of organization and 
the methods and devices to be employed, for the instruction of pupils 
in the public schools in world friendship and understanding. 


Principles and Methods of Instruction to Be Employed in 
Training Pupils in World Friendship and Understanding 


An analysis of the questionnaire study indicates that the following 
principles are the most acceptable upon which to construct a program 
for the teaching of world-mindedness to children in the public schools:* 


1 Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes 
of American Educators and Others toward a Program of Education for World Friend- 
ship and Understanding, Bulletin of. the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
No. 4, 1929. 

? Briggs, Thomas, Curriculum Problems, The Macmillan Co., 1926, p. 58. 

* Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes 
of American Educators and Others toward a Program of Education for World Friend- 
ship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
V, No. 4, 1929. 
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1. While there is apparently some justification for a special 
course dealing with world friendship and understanding, the 
instruction will probably be more satisfactory if, in the begin- 
ning, desirable material is presented in connection with the 
work in subjects now appearing in the curricula of our schools, 
and more particularly so, if a manual or text is provided for the 
guidance of the teacher. 

2. There is apparently some need for emphasis as to the 
specific purpose of the instruction, but larger efforts should be 
in the direction of giving the child the truth concerning other 
peoples and other nations while permitting him to formulate 
his own attitudes of mind. 

3. Much of the material used should be concrete and dis- 
tinctly objective, but the development of general principles 
should be given some attention, more especially in the instruc- 
tion of pupils of secondary school age. 

4. While some new materials and devices will be necessary, 
the work can, for the most part, be based on those now avail- 
able if they are so revised as to present only the truth about 
peoples of other lands. 

5. While a textbook or manual would be of some service to 
the teacher, large dependence should be placed on magazines 
and other current materials in order to insure that the work 
will keep pace with economic, political, and social progress. 


It will be noticed from the principles as stated that they deal with 
two types of materials, those which are to be based upon a study of 
textbooks and those which are to be based upon a study of magazines 
and other current materials. Both types of materials are considered 
necessary, and the importance of either type will depend upon the man- 
ner in which it is to be used. If world-mindedness is to be taught indi- 
rectly, thru the history, literature, language, etc., of various peoples, 
textbooks, perhaps, are the better materials to use. If, however, the 
purpose is to show the present-day interdependence of peoples, as is 
evidenced thru their economic, political, and social relationships, the 
most desirable materials will be found in current magazines and 
periodicals. 

If textbooks are to be used they should be revised so as to ex- 
clude all prejudices and propaganda and to depict the true character- 
istics, customs, and environments of the peoples with whom they deal. 

Much of our misinformation and many of our unfavorable opinions 
of races and nationalities are the results of having studied textbooks 
which have been written by uncritical authors. Children have been un- 
skeptical of the printed page. They have not questioned the factual 
content of their textbooks. This is not altogether the wrong attitude 
for them to take toward such materials. They should have unlimited 
faith in the authenticity of their textbooks. Therefore, the most logical 
safeguard against the evils that may result thru the use of biased and 
prejudiced materials is a careful revision and selection of all subject- 
matter which is to be placed in the hands of school children whose ages 
range from six to fourteen years. 

World-mindedness can be taught in connection with practically every 
subject which is studied by the age group with which we are dealing. 
Some subjects, however, are more adaptable than others to such a 
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program. Of the 14 subjects, which were listed in the questionnaire 
as subjects in which world-mindedness may be effectively taught to 
public school pupils, 10 are considered as most adaptable to the intelli- 
gence level of the age group with which the following pages are to deal. 
These 10 subjects are history, geography, literature, music, art, physical 
education, arithmetic, civics, domestic science, and physiology and hy- 
giene. 

These 14 subjects are grouped together in the questionnaire and are 
considered as one device for the teaching of world friendship and under- 
standing. Thirty-one other devices, pupil activities, or projects are 
also listed as being desirable agencies for fostering world friendship 
and understanding and are listed as devices, thus making the total list 
of devices 32. Suggestions for using these 32 devices for the purposes 
already mentioned are given on the following pages of this bulletin. 
In connection with the first device, each of the 10 subjects which are 
considered most adaptable to the age group being dealt with is dis- 
cussed as to its possibilities for creating world-mindedness among ele- 
mentary school children. A discussion of similar possibilities for each 
of the other 31 devices follows the presentation of the suggestions for 
the intended use of the school subjects which constitute the first device. 

The following discussion of these various devices for teaching chil- . 
dren the proper concepts and attitudes towards other peoples is given 
in the light of the present practices in this field of endeavor. Lesson 
plans, in connection with some of the devices, which are being used 
effectively in some of the public schools in the United States, are sub- 
mitted. The purposes of the discussion are: 


1. To present lesson plans, suggested pupil activities, and various meth- 
ods of teaching procedures for use in teaching world friendship and 
understanding to school children between six and fourteen years of 
age. 

2. To reveal what is being done to encourage world-mindedness among 
school children of these ages. 

3. To suggest other possibilities for development in this field of en- 
deavor. 


DEVICE 1 (SCHOOL SUBJECTS) 
la. History 


One of the aims in the teaching of history is to teach citizenship. 
Children sheuld be taught a broad interpretation of the meaning of 
citizenship. They should realize that, to be a good citizen, one should 
be interested in many affairs outside of his local community. He should 
be a citizen of the world. 

Training in citizenship should be continuous thruout the school life 
of the individual. This training should be progressive, ranging from 
one’s relationship to his immediate environment to the development of 
proper attitudes towards peoples thruout the world.‘ An outline for a 


4 These statements are based upon the statements of the Aims of the Social Studies 
found in Bobbitt, Franklin, How to Make a Curricwum, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1924, 
p. 120. 
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social science recitation designed to teach world-mindedness to sixth 
grade children is as follows: 


1. 


Il. 


Ill. 


Aim: To promote World Friendship by teaching the universality 
of good citizenship. 
1. Whatever makes a good citizen of any country makes a good 
citizen of the world. 
2. What is good citizenship? The Golden Rule practiced in home, 
school, place of work, community, country, world. 
3. Elements. 
a. To be overcome: greed, selfishness, dishonesty, untruthful- 
. ness, distrust, prejudice, revenge. 
b. To be awakened and developed: unselfishness, spirit of serv- 
ice, honesty, truthfulness, trust and friendship thru under- 
standing and codperation. 


Method: Using the family group in the home as a basis, lead up 

to the Family of Nations. This gives an opportunity: 

1. To build an ethical standard for nations upon qualities dis- 
played in the family. 

2. To show that greed, selfishness, and dishonesty are just as 
wrong between nations as between members of a family. 


Outcome: Understanding, desire for codperation. 

1. Stress the likenesses between nations; minimize the differences. 
a. Likenesses: 

(1) Family life and love of home. Father, the provider; 
mother, the protector and guide; sisters and brothers, 
the loving comrades. 

(2) School life. 

(3) Community ethics—obedience to the law. 

(4) All languages the means of expressing the true, good, 
and beautiful. 

(5) Festivals and holidays. 

(6) Love of nature and out-of-doors. Sports. 

(7) Love of art, music, literature. 

(8) Interdependence of nations. 

(a) How are we dependent this day upon foreign coun- 
tries for food, clothing, shelter, higher enjoyments: 
music, art, architecture, literature ? 

(b) Find stories illustrating all the above. 

2. Stress the need of being careful that our information is 
authentic. 

3. Select or prepare games, songs, poems, rhymes, and short plays. 
Suggestion: Pretend that you are a Japanese child, entertain- 
ing an American child, etc. Do the same with other nation- 
alities. 


The subject-matter covered in this outline is on the level of sixth 
grade pupils (twelve-year-old children) and it is easily adaptable to the 


5 Taken from World Friendship, Los Angeles School District Publication, No. 145, 
Los Angeles, California, U.S. A., June, 1927. 
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needs of any sixth grade in any nation. The content of the outline 
recognizes that the school is not the only agency that can assist in the 
development of desirable ideals. The home life of the pupils who are 
in the history class will determine, largely, the wisdom in comparing 
the relationships which exist between the various members of the 
family in which the child is being reared with conditions and relations 
which should exist between the various members of the proposed Family 
of Nations. If peace, harmony, and understanding exist within the 
child’s family, he will have the necessary background for an under- 
standing of the desirability of such a relationship within the Family 
of Nations. If proper relationships do not exist between the various 
members of his family, a comparison of these relationships with those 
which should exist among nations will defeat the very purpose of the 
lesson. The teacher should have adequate knowledge of the environ- 
ment from whence her children come. 

Conditions in the homes represented by the children who are in the 
elementary schools may not be improved, to any great extent, thru sub- 
jecting the children to this proposed program, but it is hoped that, when 
these children become home-makers, they will show that they have 
profited by the training which they received in school. If this hope is 
realized, a progressive movement will have been made, not only for the 
establishment of desirable local citizenship, but also for the promotion 
of world-mindedness. The points to remember, however, are that train- 
ing in world-mindedness should be begun early in the life of the child 
and that it should be continuous and progressive, starting with the unit 
of society with which the child is most familiar, the home, and progress- 
ing to the acquisition of knowledge of the largest unit of society with 
which the child can be familiarized, the Family of Nations. 


1b. Geography 

The life of a people is dependent, to an inestimable degree, upon 
the environment in which they live. The study of the lives of the 
peoples instead of a study of their environments, however, should be 
made the primary aim in the study of geography.’ Definite facts should 
be emphasized regarding the industrial, economic, social, and educa- 
tional life of a people and an adequate knowledge of their environment 
should result from a study of their activities and characteristics. 

If children are taught the characteristics of a people, they will want 
to know why these characteristics have been developed. They can be 
encouraged to make a study of the geographical factors which have 
been responsible, in part, for the development of these characteristics. 

If children know the activities in which peoples of a nation engage, 
they should be interested in knowing why they follow such lines of 
activity. If one of the activities of the peoples of a nation is mining, 
we may be assured that that nation has various types of natural re- 
sources and, in the light of this assumption, proceed to study the natural 
~~ Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes 
of American Educators and Others toward a Program of Education for World Friend- 


ship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
V, No. 4, 1929. 
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resources of the country. If we learn ‘that the peoples of a certain 
area are engaged in farming, we may proceed to study the climate, soil, 
staple crops, transportational facilities, etc., of the peoples so engaged. 
In any case the study of the facts concerning the characteristics and 
activities of the peoples studied should precede the study of the factors 
which determine what their characteristics and activities shall be. 


Some illustrations of this procedure are: 


Fact: The Scottish and Swiss peoples are reputed to be very hos- 
pitable. This is a characteristic of these peoples. 

Aim: To discover the various reasons why these peoples have de- 
veloped this desirable characteristic. 

Procedure: Study the geographical features of these countries; 
rivers, mountains, climate, distribution of population, etc., with a 
view to determining the various causes for development of hos- 
pitality as a characteristic of the peoples. 

Outcome: The establishment of the fact that these peoples are 
noted for their hospitality and an understanding of the geographical 
features upon which this characteristic may depend. 

Fact: Manufacturing is the chief industry of the English people. 
Aim: To understand why the English people have centered their 
interests in manufacturing. 

Procedure: Study the vast resources of England, her excellent facili- 
ties for trading with other countries, fertility of the soil, distribu- 
tion of population, etc. 

Outcome: To understand the occupational life of the average Eng- 
lishman to be that of industrious factory employee or employer. To 
realize the interdependence of nations upon the great variety of 
products manufactured by those so engaged. 

Fact: The Dutch and the Swedish peoples are known for their prac- 
tice of thrift and rigid economy. 

Aim: To understand the geographical conditions which serve as an 
incentive to practice thrift and economy. 

Procedure: Study the home life of these peoples, size of family, 
density of population, distribution of lands, industrial life, etc. 
Outcome: To be able to visualize these peoples as they go about 
their daily routine affairs and to esteem them for the ideals for which 
they stand. 

Fact: The Italians have given to the world the best in creative 
art. 

Aim: To appreciate the art of the Italians and to show the unique 
position which the Italians hold among other nations as producers 
of works of art. 

Procedure: List the names of the great Italian artists and the works 
of each of these. Try to determine the effects of the geography of 
Italy upon the aesthetic nature of the people. Study the industries 
of the Italians. Note their economic situation. 

Outcome: To learn to appreciate Italian art, to cultivate a love for 
the beautiful in nature, and to understand the characteristics and the 
temperament of the Italians as is evidenced by their art. 
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. Fact: One of the chief industries of the French people is the manu- 


facturing of silk. 

Aim: To understand the geographical reasons why the French have 
promoted this industry. 

Procedure: Study the soil and climate of France with a view to de- 
termining the adaptability of this country to this industry. Study 
the cycle of the silk-worm, its culture, etc.; the forests of mulberry 
trees in the Rhone valley; the value of silk as a commercial product; 
the silk markets; etc. 

Outcome: To realize that the French are the producers of much of 
the world’s silk. To show the dependence of the other nations of 
the world upon the French for this product. 

Fact: The Chinese people supply many of the world’s markets with 
tea and rice. 

Aim: To understand the geographical reasons for the development 
of the tea and rice industry among the Chinese people. 

Procedure: Study the climate, nature of the soil, distribution of the 
population, etc., which are conducive to the development of the tea 
and rice industry. Study the extent to which these articles find their 
way into foreign markets. 

Outcome: To realize the dependence of many of the other countries 
of the world upon China for their supply of rice and tea. 

Fact: Fishing is one of the leading industries of the Japanese 
people. 

Aim: To understand the geographical conditions which have en- 
couraged the growth and development of this very profitable industry. 
Procedure: Study the map of Japan to determine the conditions 
favoring the development of the fishing industry. Consider the skills, 
temperament, and courage which it is necessary for peoples to possess 
if they are to develop the fishing industry to the extent to which 
the Japanese have developed it. Locate and note the extent of the 
markets to which the Japanese send fish. 

Outcome: A realization of the fact that the Japanese have a highly 
developed fishing industry and a knowledge of the reasons for this 
development. To realize that many world markets are dependent 
upon the Japanese for their supply of fish. 

Fact: German scientists have held an enviable position in the ranks 
of modern scientists thruout the world. 

Aim: To produce concrete evidence to show how German scientists 
have contributed to the advancement of modern civilization. 
Procedure: Make a list of the German contributions to the advance- 
ment of modern civilization. Study the lives and characters of the 
leading scientists of Germany. Study the natural resources of the 
country and note the relationship of these natural resources to sci- 
entific development. 

Outcome: A realization of what German scientists have done to 
promote a more desirable civilization. A knowledge of what the 
peoples of the world enjoy as a result of German scientific effort. 


6. 
8. 
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9. Fact: The people of India are the world’s greatest producers of 
jute. 
Aim: To get an understanding of the jute industry and of the 
geographical factors in India which have made that country the 
world’s greatest jute producer. 
Procedure: Study the conditions under which jute grows, i.e., the 
kind of climate, soil, and culture necessary to raise jute. Study the 
processes and skills involved in the manufacture of the jute cloth. 
Let the children examine a sample of jute in order that they may 
get a better understanding of the product they are discussing. Study 
the extent to which jute is used by other peoples thruout the world. 
Outcome: A realization of the dependence of other peoples thru- 
out the world upon the people of India for their supply of jute. A 
knowledge of the extent to which jute is used by the peoples of 
other nations. A better understanding of the people of India. 


Another excellent device for teaching children the interdependence 
of peoples the world over is to have them list the various peoples 
who have assisted in any way in preparing the daily menu. Such a 
listing will reveal to them that they are dependent upon a vast number 
of individuals, ranging from the cook in the kitchen to the local farmer, 
the grocer, the railroad employees, steamship employees, and the sugar 
and coffee plantation owners in remote parts of the earth. It should 
be made evident to children in the elementary schools that the peoples 
upon whom we depend for some of the necessities of life are just as de- 
pendent upon us for some of their necessities. This relationship is not 
peculiar to any one country; it is equally common to all countries. 

Other geography activities intended to give pupils in the elementary 
schools a knowledge and appreciation of other peoples are: 

1. Making a “Who’s Who” book, bringing in the persons that have made 
great contributions to their countries. 

2. Preparing a cartoon book of world affairs. 

3. Compiling a “national Geographic Magazine” which will depict the 
environment and life of the peoples under discussion. 

4. The making of maps of various kinds: Salt and flour maps, dis- 
sected maps, putty maps, papier maché maps, or sand table repre- 
sentations of relief maps. 

5. Studying the flags of various nations. : 

6. Holding a world exposition of the various products for which the 

countries represented are noted. 

Dressing dolls in the national costumes of the various countries. 

8. Dramatizing historical events in the form of plays or pageants or 
writing original plays, the scenes of which are laid in other lands.’ 


The geography activities listed above may also be correlated with 
some of the other subjects listed in this study, such as history, literature, 
etc. The more complete discussion of some of these activities will be 
given under the proper headings on the succeeding pages of this bulletin. 


™These activities are suggested in World Friendship, Los Angeles School District 
Publication, No. 145, Los Angeles, California, U.S. A., June, 1927, p. 56. 
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le. Literature 


It is possible thru the study of literature to view human affairs in 
any section of the earth and in any age, past or present. Literature 
enables its readers to participate, vicariously, in the affairs of all na- 
tions and to see human nature in all its aspects. When an individual 
finds that he is unable to travel into the various places of interest thru- 
out the world and to mingle with the peoples with whom he would like 
to come into contact, he depends upon his reading to satisfy his desire 
to travel. The more he reads, the more familiar he will become with 
human institutions and with all types of individuals distributed thru- 
out the world. 

Good reading habits should be acquired by children early in their 
school life. Children should be imbued with the desire to read, and the 
literature with which they come into contact should be in a form appro- 
priate to the mental maturity of the reader. This literature should be 
carefully chosen and nothing but the worth-while selections should be 
made available for the elementary children. 

Literature affords ample opportunities for teaching children world- 
mindedness. The theme and scope of literature has been emphasized 
in the preceding paragraphs. The problem lies in the ability of those 
who make the courses of study for elementary schools to select from 
the vast field of literature that part which will best fit the purposes for 
which it is intended. Some phases of literature which are well adapted 
for the purpose of teaching world-mindedness are biography, stories of 
travel, folk tales, and history. 

The values of the study of biography as an agency for developing 
world-mindedness are: 


1. It provides an acquaintance with the great men and women, past and 
present, thruout the world. 

2. It reveals the qualities of character which make for greatness. 

3. It reminds us of the debt of gratitude which we owe to the indi- 
viduals who have contributed in any way to the happiness of the 
peoples of the world. 

4. It arouses in school children the desire to contribute a worth-while 
service to mankind. 


The points to be stressed in a biographical study are the age in 
which the individual lived, his parental heritage, his early life, his 
contributions to his own country and to mankind, an evaluation of his 
worth as a good citizen, and his qualities of character which serve as a 
basis for making this evaluation. The fact should be emphasized that 
the same qualities of character which make an individual a good citizen 
of his own country will make him a good citizen of the world. 

Practically all nations have produced individuals of whom they can 
be justly proud. It is thru becoming acquainted with these individuals 
that one develops the realization that nations, other than his own, have 
made worth-while contributions to further the progress of civilization. 
An acquaintance with the following characters and with the contributions 
which each of them has made to the happiness of the peoples thruout 
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the world cannot but help arouse a deeper respect for their kinsmen in 
the land which produced them. No attempt has been made to list many 
of the men and women from any one country, but the list could be 
extended indefinitely as a project by elementary school children. 


Fritz Kreisler, Mozart, and Mme. Schumann-Heink 
A Pasteur, Jean Francois Millet, and Sarah Bernhardt 
Beethoven, Goethe, and Steinmetz 
Scotland..... James Barrie, David Livingstone, and Robert L. Stevenson 


America..Thomas A. Edison, Benjamin Franklin, and Abraham Lincoln 
England. .Rudyard Kipling, Queen Elizabeth, and Florence Nightingale 

An interesting and effective game can be devised for learning the 
names of noted men and women, the countries to which they belong, and 
the contributions for which they are responsible. The name of either the 
individual or his contribution is placed on a card. Cards enough for 
each child in the class are prepared, each card having a different name 
or contribution written upon it. These cards are distributed to the 
members of the class and each child is expected to complete the story 
suggested by the entry on the card. The outcome of such an activity 
should be a thoro consciousness of the fact that all nationalities are co- 
déperating in the advancement of civilization. 

Stories of travel open new and desirable worlds to the children in 
the elementary schools. Thru such stories, children may make imagi- 
nary visits to various nations thruout the world and live the daily life 
of the peoples of those nations. They will no longer consider the peoples 
of the other countries as queer individuals who should be shunned and 
looked down upon. The formation of these more desirable attitudes 
towards other peoples, gained thru reading stories of travel, is a pro- 
gressive movement in the direction of international good will and under- 
standing. With the proper organization of the work in literature, the 
elementary teacher may expect to achieve the following results: 

1. The creation of a desire among school children to follow the leader- 
ship of the world’s greatest thinkers. 

2. The creation of the desire among children for extensive, vicarious 
participation in the daily activities of children of other lands. 

3. A realization by the children that their own nation is not self-suffi- 
cient; that other nations contribute much to further world progress. 


ld. Music 


Music, in some form and with varying degrees of intensity, is 
taught in every grade of practically all the elementary schools in the 
United States. Rote singing of folk songs is taught to the children in 
the early elementary grades before they have acquired much knowledge 
of notes and scales. These folk songs are characteristic of the music 
which is taught to elementary school children in all lands, and they 
express, better than any other type of music, the moods and emotions 
of the peoples of whom they are representative. 
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Folk dancing is taught simultaneously with the folk music, and 
these activities provide excellent materials for giving the children of 
one country an understanding of the social life of the children of other 
countries. There are many occasions during the school year when 
special programs are given. Folk dancing and the singing of folk songs 
make excellent features for these special programs. On such occasions, 
the children may be dressed in the native costumes of the countries which 
they represent and drilled in the mannerisms of the children whom they 
are portraying. This is an excellent device for giving the children who 
take a part in these activities a knowledge and understanding of the 
children of other lands. The accuracy of their impersonations of the 
children of other lands will depend upon their knowledge and understand- 
ing of them. When a child spends an enjoyable evening in the réle of 
a foreign child he cannot but help formulate wholesome and friendly 
attitudes towards the child whom he has impersonated. 


Children should be made familiar with the national music, not only 
of their native land, but of all lands. They should learn to sing by 
rote the national anthems of their own country and, perhaps, some of 
the easier and more common national anthems of some of the other 
countries. The national music which is too difficult for the children to 
master may be reproduced for them, mechanically, until they are quite 
familiar with it. Children should know that the people of all countries 
have their patriotic ardor, and that this zeal and sentiment is often ex- 
pressed in their national music without any intent at self-glorification. 


If the objective in the music work in the elementary schools is to 
teach world friendship and understanding, much of the recitation period 
should be devoted to music appreciation. Beginning with the primary 
grades and continuing with increasing intensity thruout all grades, chil- 
dren should be taught to appreciate the world’s musical masterpieces. 
An acquaintance with these masterpieces means an acquaintance with 
many masters of musical technique, representing many different coun- 
tries. The following is only a very brief list of the noted musical mas- 
ters whom the children might study. The name of the musician and a 
composition by each one is listed: 
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The music memory contests which are conducted in some of the ele- 
mentary schools of the United States are effective projects for promot- 
ing world-mindedness in music. Children are drilled to recognize the 
masterpieces whenever they hear them reproduced. The rules of the 
contest necessitate the learning of the name of the selection, the com- 
poser, and his nationality, all of which must be spelled correctly on the 
contest blank. The selection is played a maximum of five seconds and 
the children must have learned it so thoroly as to be able to recognize 
it within that time. Fifty-five seconds are then given in which the 
contestants must record the name of the selection, the composer, and his 
nationality in the proper place on the blank. If the selection is a part 
of an opera or a musical collection, this information must be given, also. 
These contests have grown from ‘intra-school events to state and na- 
tional events in the United States, and the children in our country now 
know that we have been dependent upon foreign composers for our best 
music. 

Another plan for the teaching of world-mindedness thru the work 
in music is the organization of this work on a unit basis. By such an 
organization, the music of some one country is studied intensively with 
a view to determining the influence of the music of that country upon 
American life and music. An outline for the study of English music is 
as follows:* 

I. Historical background 
1. Beginning of music in England 
2. Influence of other countries upon English music 
II. Types of music 
a. Folk music 
(1) Instrumental 
(a) Folk dances 
(2) Vocal 
(a) Folk songs 
b. Patriotic music 
ec. Art music 
(1) Instrumental 
(2) Vocal 
Ill. Composers 
IV. Famous artists 
a. Instrumental 
b. Vocal 
V. Influence upon American life and music 


An outline, similar to the one given, may be used for the study of 
the music of any country. 


le. Art 


Art, as a device for teaching world-mindedness, is also very suc- 
cessfully taught by the project method. Some of the projects which 
might be used in this field for developing an understanding of other 
peoples are: 


~ §Contributed by a teacher in the schools of Marion, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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“1. Direct the children in the making of a geographic magazine 
for the country which they are studying. This will require much read- 
ing and collecting of data. Many pictures of the people and of scenes, 
showing their industrial and social life, may be collected and these pic- 
tures, along with a few of the most interesting facts concerning them, 
may be placed in the ‘Geographic Magazine.’ This project can be ad- 
justed to suit the level of the pupils performing it and its value as an 
agency for developing world-mindedness is quite evident. 

“2. Let the children draw and color the flags of the various na- 
tions. They should learn the significance of the design and the color 
scheme of the flags which they draw and color. These flags may be 
drawn in a ‘Flag Book’ and all the important data concerning the flags 
may be included in the book. . 

“3. Direct the children in the making of maps of various kinds. 
Maps showing the physical features of a country may be made out of 
a flour and salt mixture or out of putty or similar materials. Very 
good physical maps may be made in the sand table, also. 

“4. Soap carvings may be used for illustrating and understanding 
the types of art of other peoples thruout the ages. A likeness of the 
Rosetta Stone may be made out of black tar soap. The obelisks may 
be fashioned out of Ivory soap and red ink may be used to imprint the 
hierographs on them. The Sphinx, Pyramids, Acropolis, Pantheon, etc., 
may be molded out of brown clay. This type of project is, perhaps, a 
much better way to study these structures and the peoples who con- 
structed them than the plan of just merely reading descriptions of them 
and how they were constructed.’” 

Another very interesting class project for studying the costumes 
and the gifts of art of the peoples of other lands was arranged in the 
order of a social event. The social event was a party or reception for 
the members of the class. The various members of the class came to 
the party dressed in the costume which each one had studied. The 
costumes of many nationalities were represented. Each child brought 
a gift of art from the country suggested by his costume (as pottery, 
laces, pictures, tent clothes, basketry, bead work, linen, embroidery, etc.). 
A reception committee met and greeted the guests as if they had been 
actual visitors from the countries represented by their costumes. Speak- 
ers who had traveled in other countries were in attendance at the party 
and they related various instances of friendliness which was extended 
to them.” 

The children in the school which conducted the project described 
above also made a portfolio containing art work by. all the members of 
the class. This portfolio, called “Beauty Spots of America,” contained 
scenes sketched by the pupils, postcard views of scenes in their com- 
munity, pictures of their class and of their school building, and letters 
describing the scenes and the pictures included in the portfolio. This 

®* These four projects are taken from World Friendship, Los Angeles School District 
Publication, No. 145, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., June 1927, p. 58. 


2? Description of an activity conducted by children in the Marion schools, Marion, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 
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portfolio was sent to Hungary and, in return, the children who sent it 
received a portfolio from Hungary. The portfolio sent by the Hungarian 
children contained some very delicate and beautiful pen designs, samples 
of patterns for embroidery, color work, and much writing which was, 
itself, a work of art. It is safe to say that a mutual friendship and 
understanding exists between the two groups of children which ex- 
changed the portfolios. 


1g. and 11. Physical Education and Physiology and Hygiene 


Physical education and physiology and hygiene are considered to- 
gether because the primary aim of the instruction in both subjects is to 
teach the child the fundamentals of good health. Some schools in the 
United States, according to the analysis of the questionnaire study, are 
endeavoring to correlate the instruction in these subjects with an attempt 
to teach world-mindedness. The instructional materials for teaching 
world-mindedness, indirectly, thru these two subjects, are numerous. 

Most boys and girls of the present age are interested in athletic 
feats of some type. This is a comparatively new interest for girls, and 
the games in which they participate are of rather recent origin. Ath- 
letics for boys, however, have been stressed for countless centuries. 
Many of the athletic events in which ancient peoples participated are 
still practiced in this age. Some of these events are wrestling, swim- 
ming, jumping, hurling the discus, putting the shot, throwing the jave- 
lin, ete. 

The modern Olympic games are patterned after the Olympics of 
the ancient Greeks. The stadiums of today are but modern reproduc- 
tions of the ancient amphitheaters. Children should understand that 
the sports which they enjoy are heritages from other lands and other 
days. One apparent difference exists between the athletic events of today 
and those of ancient times. The events of ancient times were largely in- 
dividual, whereas today team play is stressed. 

World-mindedness may be taught as a part of the work in physical 
education and physiology and hygiene by: 

1. Tracing the origin of the games and exercises in which modern 
peoples engage. 

2. Comparing modern games, exercises, and amusements with those of 
other periods of history. 

3. Studying the motives which prompt modern athletes to compete in 
various kinds of events and comparing with the motives which 
prompted the athletes of other ages to engage in physical competi- 
tion. 

4. Studying the daily life and habits of the athletes of the past and com- 
paring with the daily life and habits of great athletes of the present 
day. 

5. Studying the effects of international competition in athletic events 
upon the development of world friendship and understanding. 
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lh. Arithmetic 


Mathematics, also,” is a universal language. The same mathematical 
symbols are used thruout the world. The equations, when they are ex- 
pressed with numerals and signs, can be read by all the different lan- 
guage speaking groups thruout the world. No translations are neces- 
sary. Children should understand, when they are studying mathematics, 
that they are studying exactly the same formulas, symbols, etc., that 
children all over the world study. 

An attempt, by the teacher, to correlate the work in arithmetic with 
the topics in the following outline suggests a possible method of pro- 
cedure in teaching to children world friendship and understanding thru 
the medium of mathematics. Most of these topics have been used for 
that purpose by some schools in Indiana, United States of America.” 

I. Origin of numerals 
1. Arabic 
2. Roman 
a. Universality of the use of numerals 
II. Use of numerals by 
1. Hindus 
2. Babylonians 
8. Phoenicians 
4. Egyptians 
Ill. Our heritage from these peoples 
1. Algebra 
2. Geometry 
3. Higher mathematics 
4. Surveying 
IV. Numerals and our calendar 
1. Study ancient methods of recording time 
2. The Julian calendar 
3. The Gregorian calendar 
V. The decimal system 
‘1. Origin 
2. How extensively used 
3. Advantages of 
VI. The metric system 
1. Origin 
2. How extensively used 
3. Advantages of 
VII. The English money system 
1. Compare with our money system 
VIII. Biographies of great mathematicians, past and present” 
1. Archimedes 
2. Euclid 
3. Galileo 


1! Music has been mentioned as the other universal language. 

12 Outline contributed in part by teachers in the schools of Marion, Indiana, U.S.A. 

% Names of noted mathematicians approved by Dr. H. T. Davis, assistant profcssor 
of mathematics in Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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4. Pythagoras 
5. Newton 
6. Einstein 
7. Poincaré 
8. Napier 
9. Laplace 
10. Gauss 
11. Riemann 
12. Benjamin Pierce 
13. M. Bocher 
1j. Civics 

Civics, as it is taught in the elementary grades in the United States, 
places practically all the emphasis on training for citizenship. The 
same training which will make an individual a good citizen of his local 
community will tend to make him a good citizen of the world. Children 
should be taught the ideals of good citizenship. 

One of the best means for teaching children the ideals of good 
citizenship is a study of the biographies of individuals who have been 
considered as desirable citizens. Most of the individuals whose biog- 
raphies the children will study were considered as good citizens of the 
world. World-mindedness among children will be stimulated when they 
become cognizant of the virtues one must possess if he is to be re- 
garded as worthy of world recognition. 


ik. Domestic Science 


The following projects are thought, by teachers who have used 
them, to be effective in teaching world-mindedness thru the work done 
in domestic science." 

1. Make a study of the foods produced in a foreign country and the 
methods of preparing and serving them. 

Each member of the class will prepare a written report on some 
foodstuff. These reports are collected and grouped for a complete 
study. 

The preparation and serving of the foods of the various coun- 
tries can be carried out by demonstration and laboratory work. 

2. Make a study of the furniture designs and the forestry of other 
countries. Study the methods employed in the making of furniture 
in each of the countries studied. 

3. Make a study of the clothing and textiles of Japan. The silk in- 
dustry will be emphasized mostly in this study because Japan pro- 
vides us with the most of the silks we consume. 


“These projects were contributed by teachers in the schools of Marion, Indiana. 
U.S.A. 
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DEVICES 2 and 3 


2. Correspondence between the children of your school and 
the children of similar grades in foreign countries. 

3. Exchange of scrap books. These books are made by the 
children to illustrate their life and customs, and to give an idea 
of their cities, industries, etc. 


These two devices are discussed together because of their similarity, 
both in content and in the method by which they are conducted. These 
activities should be between school and school rather than between in- 
dividual and individual. The correspondence is cleared thru the na- 
tional offices of the Junior Red Cross in this and in the other countries. 
The Red Cross organizations do all the necessary translating, provide 
for satisfactory pairings of schools between which the correspondence 
is to be carried on, and control, in a very reasonable manner, such 
details as pertain to distribution, standards, etc. 

Correspondence, as it is conducted between the children of the United 
States and the children of other countries, is of two major types: 

1. Friendly letters, informational letters, or letters of inquiry. 
2. Illustrative materials, interpreting our homes, schools, and country. 
This type includes portfolios, scrap books, etc. 


The Board of Education of Los Angeles, California, United States 

of America, makes an annual appropriation of funds to be used in 
' earrying on correspondence between the children of the local schools 
and children of foreign countries. Most of the schools in that city are 
availing themselves of this opportunity to carry on international school 
correspondence. This activity can well be correlated with the work in 
art, history, geography, etc. 

Mention has already been made of the interchange of portfolios be- 
tween some American children and the children in a Hungarian school. 
Such an exchange of portfolios and scrap books should have some very 
desirable results, such as: ‘ 


1. It should establish a common interest between the correspondents 
which should develop into a mutual friendship and understanding. 

2. It should change the conceptions of the correspondents regarding the 
isolation of various nations. 

3. It should acquaint the correspondents with the life and customs, 
vocations, and avocations of the peoples in each other’s country. 

4. It should bring from the correspondents concrete materials which 
may be used in studying the peoples of each other’s country. 

5. It should encourage the children to make careful selections of these 
concrete materials so that true impressions may be made on the 
minds of those to whom they are sent. 


The practice of international correspondence and the interchange of 
scrap books as a successful means of creating and promoting world 
friendship and understanding is no longer an experiment, and elementary 
teachers who have not, as yet, introduced it will find that their children 
will enter enthusiastically into the activity and that they will receive 
great integrating values therefrom. 
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DEVICE 4 


4. Exchange of Christmas boxes (Non-charity point of 
view). 

An interest in an exchange of Christmas boxes (non-charity point 
of view) should be created thru a study of the ways in which Christmas 
is observed in other countries. In many countries the Yuletide is a 
season of peace, rest, joy, and devotion. The children of any nation can 
be interested in the ways in which the children of other nations ob- 
serve and enjoy Christmas. Christmas is observed with varying for- 
malities in all of the so-called Christian countries. 

The Christmas play is a project which may be used by elementary 
school children in any country as a means of promoting good will and 
an understanding of peoples in foreign countries and of giving children 
some knowledge of the types of Christmas enjoyed by the boys and girls 
in other lands. 

The characters in the Christmas play are Mother Earth and as 
many children as can be used, each one representing a different country. 
Each child addresses Mother Earth and gives her a present, following 
the custom of presenting gifts which is followed in the country which 
he represents. This will necessitate the children’s knowing the customs 
which are followed in other countries in observing Christmas. Some of 
these customs are as follows:” 


In England 
1. Christmas is celebrated by a great feast. 
Children sing Christmas carols at dawn in the streets. 
A yule log that has been cut the year before is lighted from a piece 
of the log that has been burned the previous year. 
4. Christmas trees are decorated by the majority of people. 
a. Children believe them the gifts of Saint Nick. 
5. The boar’s head holds the principal place at dinner, with peacock 
next in honor. 


go 


In France 


At Christmas time the people visit each other and exchange good 
wishes. Presents are fairly showered on the little ones. The streets 
are filled with people all intent on having a good time. 


1. Early in December open-air stands and booths are opened thruout 
the shopping district for the sale of Christmas goods. 

2. Yuletide begins on December 4. Seeds are planted in little dishes. 
(If the grain flourishes by Christmas there will be a bounteous har- 
vest). 

3. For several days before Christmas children go into the woods and 
fields to gather laurel, holly, etc., to build the créche, their tribute in 
commemoration of the birth of Christ. Carols are sung thruout the 
country. 

4. The créche is lighted every night. 


Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 1, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A., August, 1926. 
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5. The house cat is fed much to keep it from mewing. If it mews, bad 
luck is in store. 

6. New Year’s Day rather than Christmas Day is used for the exchange 
of gifts. 

7. Shoes are used in place of stockings and these are placed in the 
corner of the room. 


The customs which are followed in the other countries can also be 
studied and learned and the children who take part in the Christmas 
play may dramatize the custom which is followed in the country which 
they represent. Thus an interest is created in the children of other 
lands and how they observe the most joyous season of the year. It 
should not be difficult to further interest the children to the extent that 
they will want to exchange Christmas boxes with the children of other 
lands. 

DEVICE 5 


5. Contributions of money and clothing to the needy of 
other nations (charity point of view). 

The children of the United States are familiar with the activities of 
various charitable organizations which are engaged in collecting cloth- 
ing, foodstuffs, and money to be used in caring for the needy peoples in 
some of the countries of the world. They are not so familiar, however, 
with the causes for the condition of the peoples whom they are asked to 
help. Charity, perhaps, should never be given unless the donor is con- 
vinced that his beneficiaries are in need. Promiscuous charity is neither 
wise nor warranted and it is most apt to encourage undue shiftlessness 
on the part of those who receive it. This item was not ranked high, in 
this study, as a desirable device for promoting friendship and under- 
standing among nations. 


DEVICE 6 


6. Regular exchange with school children of other countries 
of such gifts as will throw light on the industries and customs 
of different peoples. 


Thru such an activity as is suggested in Device 6, children of the 
various countries have an opportunity to study the productions and the 
industrial life and customs of the children with whom they exchange 
gifts in the other countries. Such an activity should have as its ob- 
jectives: 

1. To provide concrete materials which could be used in studying the 
industries and customs of other peoples. 

2. To emphasize the interdependence of the peoples of the nations of 
the world. 

3. To impress upon the children of one country, ideas of the skills and 
industries of the peoples of other nations as these skills and indus- 
tries are displayed in the gifts which are interchanged. 

4. To éncourage world-mindedness and ‘friendships by discouraging 
selfishness and hatreds. 
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DEVICE 7 


7. Visual education methods (selected films, slides, posters, 
pictures, magazines, etc.) employed to make children acquainted 
with the home life, surroundings, and desires of children of for- 
eign countries. 

A great many of the schools in the United States have installed 
moving-picture machines and visual education in these schools is a 
common classroom procedure. These schools are stressing visual edu- 
cation as a device for promoting world-mindedness. Our state uni- 
versities and industrial concerns are providing most of the films and 
slides which the elementary schools are using in their visual education 
classes. Many of these materials are valuable as integrating agencies 
in that they are, supposedly, reproductions of the life and conditions 
existent among the peoples where such films, slides, and pictures were 
made. It is true that, in many instances, these materials are gross 
misrepresentations, but, in the main, they are realistic enough to be 
used in lieu of actual travel by those who, for various reasons, cannot 
travel in foreign lands. 

Visual education is correlated advantageously with many of the 
elementary school subjects. It is especially valuable as a device for 
teaching history, geography, and literature. Many scenes from the his- 
tories of nations are now re-enacted on the screen, thus supplying ob- 
jective materials for studying the events that have done so much to 
determine the moods and sentiments of the peoples depicted. 

Geographical scenes in various countries are also screened, and by 
bringing these before the vision of the children we supply the materials 
that are necessary if the children are to make an adequate study of the 
peoples of these countries and how they vonet to the environment in 
which they live. 

Many of the masterpieces of literature have now been reproduced 
on the screen. Such a presentation affords better opportunities for 
making a character study of the individuals in the story than it is pos- 
sible to make by merely reading the printed page. Therefore the actual 
values to be derived from visual education as a means for teaching 
world friendship and understanding are: 


1. Visual education is the best substitute for actual travel and associa- 
tion with peoples thruout the world. 

2. Visual education is an effective and economical means for large group 
instruction in most of the elementary school subjects in which world- 
mindedness can be taught. 

3. Visual education affords opportunities for imaginary observation of 
actual characters and environments whereas other forms of vicarious 
materials are only verbal descriptions. 


DEVICE 8 


8. A special study of ancestries with a view to suggesting 
the close relationships among peoples of different nations. 


The peoples in the United States are a heterogeneous group. Cer- 
tainly, there is no nation unrepresented among our population. Per- 
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haps the most of the people in the United States can trace their ancestry 
to some foreign element. In many of our schools can be found the 
children of many nationalities. 

The study of ancestries has at least two values as a device for teach- 
ing world-mindedness: 
1. It reminds us that we, as citizens of one nation, are interrelated with 

individuals who are citizens of other nations. 

2. It restrains us from excessive glorification in our own self-sufficiency 


and encourages us in giving recognition to the peoples with whom 
we must acknowledge kinship. 


DEVICE 9 


9. The intelligent use of current news with a view to indi- 
aie the trend of social and economic affairs throughout the 
wor 


Many magazines and periodicals, dealing with the social and eco- 
nomic trends thruout the world, and suitable for use in the elementary 
schools as materials for studying the interdependence of peoples, are 
available in the United States. Some of the magazine publishing com- 
panies provide the teachers with adequate lesson plans which can be 
used in presenting to school children the current news found in their 
magazines. These lesson plans probably provoke a more intelligent use 
of the current news upon which they are based than would result if the 
presentation of this news were left to the initiative of the teacher. 

The curriculum provisions in the elementary schools for studying 
current news varies from school to school. In some schools special 
periods are arranged and regular courses are offered in current events. 
In most schools, however, it seems to be the practice to teach current 
events as a part of the work in some other subjects with which they 
may be correlated. A common and accepted method of procedure is for 
each member of the class to read a different article from the current 
literature and make a special report to the class on the article which 
he has read. Assignments of these articles are made so as to facilitate 
the classroom procedure and avoid any unnecessary repetitions. A class 
discussion, if necessary, follows the presentation of each report. The 
success of this device as a means for teaching world friendship and 
understanding will depend upon the interest the teacher in charge has 
in current events and upon her ability to organize the available mate- 
rials for presenting this work. 


DEVICE 10 


10. A continuous emphasis on the interdependence of peo- 
ples. 


The questionnaire study reveals that Device 10 was considered as 
second in importance among the 31 devices exclusive of the first device, 
school subjects, given for training children in world friendship and un- 
derstanding. Since one of the aims in the presentation of each of the 
elementary school subjects is to develop world-mindedness on the part 
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of the children, it seems obvious that a continuous emphasis on the inter- 
dependence of peoples is quite necessary. This emphasis, however, 
should not be carried to the extreme of moralizing and preaching. It 
should be remembered that instruction in world friendship and under- 
standing is to be given incidentally in the various subjects which are 
taught in the public schools. 


DEVICE 11 


11. Pageants, programs, and dramatics, employed to. inter- 
pret the lives and customs of other peoples. 

The presentation of pageants, programs, and dramatics is a very 
common practice in the elementary schools of the United States. The 
individuals among whom this study was conducted favored Device 11 
as a means of teaching world-mindedness to school children. The pageant 
affords an excellent opportunity to bring together the various phases of 
the work that has been done during the school year. A display of the 
art work, a demonstration of folk dancing, accompanied by the singing 
of the folk songs (the children participating in these exercises are 
dressed in the costume of the country which they are representing), and 
the presentation of plays and dramatics in which some phase of the life 
of the peoples in other countries is displayed may provide all the neces- 
sary materials for the pageantry program. 

The following are suggestive of the types of themes which teachers 
may develop into pageants:” 

The national holidays of other lands and how they are celebrated. 
How children play in other lands—their games, ‘and toys, and pets. 
Dolls of other lands. 

Flags of other lands and what they mean. 

The schools of other lands. 

Fairy stories of other lands. 


Pr 


“In developing any of the suggested themes, the children could draw 
from the picturesque and dramatic in the life of the people. The story 
would be worked out in the episodes, and the dances, songs, and national 
festivities used in the interludes. 

“The national song, the flag, the folk songs and folk dances, the 
customs, the national holidays, the costumes, the national flower and 
national color, the principal industries, and the recreational life of the 
people constitute the type of material which can be used for pageantry 
purposes.’””” 

The Bazaar of the Nations is another,event, similar in some respects 
to the pageant, which can be used effectively to further the development 
of world friendship and understanding. Children should know that other 
nations have means of entertainment which are as enjoyable and as in- 
teresting as their own. An effective way to develop tolerance and appre- 


ciation for other peoples is to become familiar with their customs and 
entertainments. 


16 Maryland School Bulletin, No. 1, State Department of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Maryland, U.S.A., 1926, p. 235. 
Ibid. 
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The arrangement for the bazaar may be correlated with the work in 
geography, history, art, etc. The knowledge gained thru the study of 
these subjects may be utilized to advantage in providing suitable mate- 
rials for the bazaar. 

The bazaar may be made financially profitable besides serving as a 
device for promoting world-mindedness. One of the effective features 
of pageants, bazaars, and plays, presented by school children, is that the 
adults will attend these activities and they receive from them broader 
conceptions of their duties and obligations to mankind. 

Schools which are interested in presenting a Bazaar of the Nations 
will find the following outline helpful. This outline is applicable to the 
arrangement of the booth and the costuming of the people representing 
Holland.* 

I. Decorations 
1. Flag in center of the booth 
2. Crepe paper, the color of the flag (to be used in decorating the 
booth) 
3. Motto: “It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 
4. Tulips (as decorations) : 
II. Materials: red and yellow cheese balls, tulip bulbs, tea, cakes, 
candy, milk (to be sold at the booth) 
III. Costumes 
1. Women—white Dutch cap, six dark skirts, white blouse, dark 
bodice, white stockings, wooden shoes 
2. Men—large bloused pantaloons with suspenders, large cap 
(style taken from Dutch Boy Paint can), wooden shoes painted 
various colors, white blouse 
IV. Mannerisms: very polite, boys bow from the waist, girls curtsy, 
leave wooden shoes outside of booth before entering. 


Outlines, similar to the above, may be devised for the arrangement 


of the booth of any nation to be represented at the Bazaar of the 
Nations. 


DEVICE 12 
12. A study of the music and songs of other peoples. 
This device is discussed elsewhere in this bulletin under the heading 
of “Music.” 
DEVICE 13 
13. A study of the flags of all nations. 
This device is discussed elsewhere in this bulletin under the heading 
of “Art.” 
DEVICE 14 


14. Games studied and played with a view to showing that 
play is fundamentally the same the world over. 
This device is discussed elsewhere in this bulletin under the heading 
of “Physical Education and Physiology and Hygiene.” 


18 Maryland School Bulletin, No. 1, State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland, U.S.A., August, 1926, p. 233. 
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DEVICE 15 


15. A special study of the common fallacies and supersti- 
tions regarding other peoples. 

The individuals among whom this study was conducted did not con- 
sider that a special study of the fallacies and superstitions regarding 
other peoples would be of major importance in promoting world friend- 
ship. These individuals, however, are much in the majority in their 
opinions that only the truth regarding other peoples should be taught to 
children. 

DEVICE 16 
16. Some effort at carrying the work of the school into the 

— with the idea of reducing the effect of prejudices acquired 

ere. 

The study reported in this bulletin is based on the belief that the 
best results may be had in promoting world friendship and understand- 
ing when such training is begun early in the life of the individual. 
Adults who have been taught national and racial prejudices and hatreds 
find that it is difficult for them to change these attitudes. The rating 
given this device would indicate that the school men and women who 
participated in this study thought that some effort should be made to 
carry the work of the school into the home with the view to reducing 
the effect of prejudices which the children might acquire there. 

There seems to be an unconscious effort to carry the work of the 
school into the home. The extra-curricular activities of the school, 
which are usually attended by capacity crowds, cannot but help exert 
an influence upon the parents who attend them. As a rule, parents revel 
in seeing their children participating in public entertainments. There- 
fore the school may be exerting a greater influence upon the home than 
one would believe possible. 


DEVICE 17 
17. A special effort in language and grammar teaching to 
show the interrelations of the various tongues. 
The study of language and grammar affords ample opportunities 
for showing the interrelations of the various tongues. A comparison of 


the words in the following lists (which might be extended indefinitely) 
will show how closely languages are related: 


English French German Spanish Italian Norwegian Russian 
mother mére Mutter madre madre moder maht 
father pére Vater padre padre fader otiets 
home maison heim casa casa hjem (yem) dawm 
bread pain Brot pan pane brod khlyeb 
school école Schule escuela scuola skole shkawlah 


Long lists of words which are a part of our foreign heritage may 
be made and the country from which we borrowed the word may be 
identified. Many teachers in the United States who are endeavoring to 
teach to children a foreign language agree that an adequate knowledge 
of English grammar is essential to a comprehensive study of any other 
language. 
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DEVICE 18 


18. Study of the nature and work of organizations for pro- 
moting peace and fellowship. 

There are many organizations attempting to promote péace and 
fellowship. A list of the more active ones is given for the benefit of 
anyone caring to make a study of the nature and work of these or- 
ganizations:” 


I. Those organized directly to promote peace: 
The American Peace Society 
National Council for the Prevention of War 
The League of Nations 
The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 
The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
The Southern California Council on International Relations 
II. Those organized for research: 
1. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
2. The World Peace Foundation, The International Conciliation 
Movement 
III. Those organized to bring about peace thru education: 
1. The Institute of International Education 
2. The International Federation of University Women 
3. The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations 
4. The National Education Association 
5. School and Church Organizations 
IV. Those organized to promote better international relations in com- 
mercial affairs: 
1. The International Chamber of Commerce 
2. (At least fifteen organizations in the United States which are 
associated with some other country) 
V. Service organizations: 
1. Kiwanis, Lions, Rotarians, etc. 
2. The International Red Cross 


Anything by way of study of these organizations would be above 
the level of elementary school children. Therefore, nothing more than 
a mere mention of these organizations is made. 


DEVICE 19 
19. Appropriate observation of Good Will Day. 


Children should be familiarized with the history of Good Will Day. 
The day, falling on the eighteenth of May, had its inception in Indiana, 
United States of America, in 1901. In 1907 the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association endorsed the move- 
ment. In 1923 the World Federation of Education Associations, organ- 
ized in San Francisco, California, United States of America, by the 
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World Conference on Education, accepted the eighteenth of May as 
International Good Will Day. 

In 1926, the first year in which the city schools of Los Angeles, 
California, attempted any city-wide observance of Good Will Day, most 
of the schools of the city presented programs which were in keeping 
with the occasion. “It is impossible to reproduce all of the excellent 
programs that were given, but their general nature is indicated by the 
classified list,” which follows:” 

Music: 

National hymns were played by the school orchestras; folk songs of 

many lands and other songs associated with foreign countries were 

sung by the children: America the Beautiful, Dutch Lullaby, Santa 

Lucia, Loch Lomond, and Aloha Oe. 

Dances: 

Folk dances and more highly developed court dances from Russia, 

Hungary, Sweden, Japan, Spain, France, Italy, Scotland, etc., were 

given. 
Drills: 

Salute to the American flag, a march in which the flags of many 

nations were carried, and an all-nations tableau. 

The children played many games which are commonly played by 

children of foreign lands. 
Recitations: 

“The Peace Pipe” from Hiawatha, Abou Ben Adhem, Three Ques- 

tions, Sun, Moon, and Wind, He Prayeth Best, Bishop Oldham’s 

America First, Even Thee I Love, Southey’s Battle of Blenheim, 

Lowell’s Yussouf, and Quotations on Peace from Famous Men. 
Talks by the students on: ‘ 

Origin and Meaning of Good Will Day, World Unity, Christ of the 

Andes, Nobel Peace Prize, William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, 

What Peace Would Mean to the World, International Activities that 

Lead to Understanding among Nations, The Contributions of Vari- 

ous Nations to Civilization, League of Nations, Permanent Court of 

International Justice, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Plays: 

Good Will, the Magician; The Crowning of Peace; and a play writ- 

ten by the children of one of the schools in the city. 

Slides and motion pictures showing scenes and customs in other lands. 

Recognition given in many history and English recitation classes to the 
contributions of men and women of foreign countries. 

Editorials and articles in the school newspapers. 

Addresses delivered by consuls, professors, and other men and women 
interested in the advancement of world friendship, many of whom 
were secured thru the Council of International Relations. 
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DEVICE 20 


20. A study of the holidays and the holiday customs of 
other peoples. — 

It would be an impossibility to observe all the important holidays 
of the nations of the world. Since nations usually observe the anni- 
versary of their Independence Day, we can center our attention on the 
observance of Independence Day in other nations. During every month 
but two in the year, some nation celebrates the anniversary. of its inde- 
pendence. There are two aims in studying Independence Days of na- 
tions. Such a study should help the children to realize first, that love 
of freedom is universal, and second, that many lands besides their own 
have paid a price for liberty. 

Since our Independence Day in the United States of America comes 
during the summer, when most of the schools are not in session, the 
teachers do not have the opportunity to observe the Fourth of July 
with an appropriate school program. Many of the other nations of the 
world, however, are more fortunate in this respect than is the United 
States. 

Other types of holidays which various nations observe are: Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day, Feast Days, St. Valentine’s Day, Arbor Day, 
Mother’s Day, Good Will Day, Hallowe’en, and Armistice Day. 

The one event that all nations can well remember and observe is 
the signing of the Armistice, November 11, 1918. Armistice Day might 
be observed in the schools in such a way as to impress upon the chil- 
dren the fact that this event in the history of the world found the 
peoples of all nations of one accord. . 


DEVICE 21 
21. Exchange visits of children of different countries. 

This device, if practical, would be an excellent way to teach chil- 
dren world-mindedness. If it is not practical actually to exchange visits 
of children of different lands, it will be necessary to do the next best 
thing, i.e., to use vicarious means for visiting with the children of other 
lands. Devices for vicarious visiting are discussed elsewhere in this 
bulletin in connection with visual education. 


DEVICE 22 


22. Accurate translations of such newspapers and other 
publications as will give the pupil a true picture of progress 
among other peoples. 

This device is in keeping with one of the principles of instruction 
upon which those among whom this study was conducted agreed, i.e., “A 
textbook cannot be used as satisfactorily as magazines and other cur- 
rent materials since it is a prime necessity that the work keep pace with 
economic, political, and social progress.” 

The comment of the school men and women who participated in the 
study is to the effect that school children do not read the newspapers 
with which they come in daily contact, and that they would not be likely 
to read foreign newspapers if they were translated for them. 
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DEVICE 23 


23. A special study of the peace-time heroes and heroines 

of other countries. 

This device is considered, according to the results of this study, as 
an effective means for teaching children world friendship and under- 
standing. Further discussion of this device, however, is unnecessary, 
since such a study of the peace-time heroes and heroines is suggested 
by the biographical studies in connection with the study of literature and 
history. 

DEVICE 24 
24. A study of the leading figures in the contemporary 
political world. 

This device, also, is carried out in the suggested procedure for the 
teaching of practically all of the 10 elementary school subjects dis- 
cussed previously under the first device in this bulletin. 


DEVICE 25 


25. Sparing and selective use of returned missionaries and 
travelers. 

Since missionaries get their impressions of the peoples of other 
lands under what they think are unfavorable circumstances, and travel- 
ers as a rule form their impressions hurriedly and upon the occasion of 
a single visit, this device is not favored by those among whom the study 
was made. If the device is used it is very essential that the missionaries 
and travelers who are selected give unbiased and unprejudiced repre- 
sentations of the peoples about whom they speak. The teachers and 
administrators who are responsible for bringing missionaries and travel- 
ers into the schools for talks to the children should know the attitudes of 
these individuals towards the peoples about whom they are going to tell 
the children. 


DEVICE 26 


26. A special study of the contributions of other peoples to 
the literature of the world. 


This device has been discussed previously under the heading of 
“Literature.” 
DEVICE 27 


27. A special study of the contributions of other peoples to 
the art of the world. 


This device has been discussed previously in this bulletin under the 
heading of “Art.” 


DEVICE 28 
28. Exchange of teachers between countries. 


The discussion of the practices in regard to the exchange between 
countries of teachers employed in teacher training institutions is equally 
applicable to the exchange between countries of teachers employed in 
the elementary schools. Further discussion of this device is unnecessary. 
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DEVICE 29 
29. Addresses by representatives of foreign peoples. 


The worth of this device for promoting world friendship and under- 
standing depends upon the type of representatives from foreign coun- 
tries who are selected to deliver the addresses. The device is favored by 
those among whom this study was conducted. 


DEVICE 30 


30. An international commencement program in which the 
contributions of other countries to the development of the 
United States is emphasized. 

This device, for developing world friendship among the elementary 
school children of the United States, is considered impractical. No sug- 
gestions are available for devising a program for the use of this device. 
To avoid the stating of personal opinions, further discussion of this 
device is omitted. 


DEVICE 31 
31. High School Students’ International Club. 


Discussion of this device is omitted because the device is not de- 
signed for use in the elementary schools. 


DEVICE 32 
32. A School World Friendship League. 


This device, also, is more applicable to use in the high schools and 
colleges of our land than to use in the elementary schools. In many of 
our cities in the United States the organization of World Friendship 
Clubs is possible. There seem to be no available data, however, con- 
cerning the organization and procedures of such clubs. 


Cautions to Be Observed in Teaching World Friendship and 
Understanding to Children Who Range from Six to Four- 
teen Years of Age 


There are some very necessary cautions to be observed in present- 
ing a program for educating elementary school children in world friend- 
i ship and understanding. The cautions listed here are the outgrowth of 
the questionnaire study, to which constant reference is made thruout 
this bulletin.” They are: 


1. Teachers should avoid placing too much emphasis upon 
the objective to be attained. The desired results should be by- 
products of other instruction. 

2. Teachers should be very conservative in expressing an 
opinion. Opinions should be formed by the pupils only after a 
careful study of the materials and facts which are presented. 

21 Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin, An Analysis of the Attitudes 
of American Educators and Others toward a Program of Education for World Friend- 
ship and Understanding, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
V, No. 4, 1929. 
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8. Teachers should be sure of the validity of the materials 
4 be presented before bringing the children into contacts with 
them. 

4. Care should be exercised in the selection of speakers 
who are to talk about world relations. Such speakers some- 
times picture other peoples in an unjustifiably unfavorable light. 

5. Teachers should avoid discussing too freely relations 
which are not held in common by all peoples, such as those per- 
taining to religions, caste systems, etc. 

6. The schools should seek to avoid unpleasant experiences 
with the homes which are represented by the various pupils. To 
avoid such unpleasant experiences, some effort, perhaps, should 
be made to carry the work of the schools into the homes which 
are represented. 

7. Teachers should avoid basing a program for teaching 
world friendship and understanding only upon sentimentality. 
World-mindedness is largely intellectual and must be based 
upon knowledge and energized by emotion and sentiment. 

8. Teachers should avoid creating local disloyalty in their 
zeal to promote world-wide friendship and understanding. 
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